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THE  GUARDS,  &C.  &C.  Loildoil. 

It  is  only  by  reference  to  tlie  passion  for  scandal,  so 
prevalent  in  England,  that  we  can  solve  that  enigma, — 
the  exti’aor dinary  avidity  with  which  the  vapid  and  con¬ 
temptible  trash,  composing  what  are  called,  “  Fashionable 
Novels,”  is  devoured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city 
in  the  world.  Let  the  ingredients  of  Avhich  these  ephe¬ 
mera  are  concocted  be  analysed, — let  it  be  discovered  that 
thev  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  scandalous  stories,  glean¬ 
ed  from  the  refuse  of  newspapers  and  the  servants’  hall ; 
bad  and  stale  jokes  palmed  upon  well-known  persons  ;  a 
perpetual  affectation  of  finery,  after  the  manner  of  Lady 
Bab  and  Mistress  Kitty,  in  “  High  Life  Below  Stairs 
mere  technical  acquaintance  -with  the  arts  of  the  cook 
and  the  milliner  ;  a  correct  list  of  the  wines  most  in  re¬ 
quest  at  fashionable  tables,  wdiich  the  author  may  obtain 
from  Mr  Charles  Wright’s  advertisement,  or  by  virtue  of 
his  office  in  his  master’s  house  ;  slang,  double  entendre, 
and  flat  impertinence  ;  not  even  an  attempt  at  a  story, 
unless  it  be  in  the  worst  style  of  the  worst  A.  K.  New¬ 
man  Novel,  set  in  a  patchwork  of  bad  Freiicli,  and  'worse 
English  ; — yet,  let  it  be  whispered,  that  the  nonsense 
“  means  something,”  a  fact  the  public  w  ould  never  have 
discovered  by  its  own  natural  lights, — that  the  characters, 
(  God  save  the  mark ! )  are  drawn  from  life,  by  one  whose 
“  long  familiarity  with  fashionable  life  has  given  him, 
or  her,  ample  opportunities  of  observing  and  describing 
the  faults  and  follies  of  the  age,”  and  immediately  the 
many  mouths  of  the  “  many-headed  beast,  the  town,” 
are  opened  wide  to  receive  the  precious  farrago.  The 
gaping  appetite  for  slander  allow^s  of  no  discrimination, 
pauses  for  no  enquiry,  admits  no  doubt;  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  supposed  rich  man’s  table  are  swallowed  at 
the  risk  of  choking ;  the  offal  is  devoured  with  as  much 
greediness  as  if  it  were  turtle  and  venison  ;  their  faith 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  makes  them  blind,  deaf, 
and  stupid,  into  the  bargain,  or  the  public  w'ould  have 
discovered  long  ago,  that  the  dainty  fare  they  admire  so 
much,  is  nothing  but  a  warming  up  of  the  olla  podrida 
of  the  Leadenhall  press. 

lliese  literary  scavengers,  it  is  true,  are  not  creatures 
•  ^  J  *  They  informed  us  all  long  ago,  upon  their 
ionours,  that,  in  the  upper  chisses  of  society,  all  the  men 
^  ere  cheats,  gamblers,  horse-jockeys,  libertines,  and  fools ; 
and  tliat  the  women  were  cold,  selfish,  unfeeling,  and 
pro  igate,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  to  make  a 
nro  or  ^heroine.  But  this  was  before  lords  or  ladies 
HI  to  “  showing  up”  their  acquaintance  to  put  money 
*nto  their  pockets,  and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  dis- 
^  ed  butlers  and  literary  valets,  to  deck  themselves  in 
rrowed  plumage,  and  nickname  God’s  creatures.  The 
^  was  deluged,  ad  nauseam,  with  similar  trash,  long 
Guards,”  and  “  Almack’s,”  and  “  High 
^  saw  the  light ;  but  that  trash  did  not  greet  an  ad¬ 


miring  w’orld  from  the  courtly  precincts  of  St  James’s  ;  it 
ivas  not  ushered  forth  by  fashionable  publishers,  nor 
heralded  by  the  praises  of  reviews  and  the  puffs  of  news¬ 
papers, — oblique,  collateral,  and  direct  ;  so  that  the  non¬ 
sense,  depending  only  on  its  own  demerits,  quickly  sank 
into  oblivion,  or  rather  never  emerged  from  it.  It  was 
reserved  for  these  enlightened  days  to  doat  on  drivelling 
follj"  and  sickening  affectation,  and  admire  'works  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  merits.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  defunct  and  their  successors  lies  in  the  ]iro- 
digious  importance  given  to  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
latter,  the  eternal  gabble  about  iced  chfimpagne,  vol  au 
vent,  omellette  au  jambon,  mareschino,  roynons  au  vin  de 
champagne,  lest  the  fine  people  should  be  suspected  of 
dining  on  plain  beef  or  mutton.  To  avoid  a  similar  sus¬ 
picion,  Lady  Wilhelmina  Wilson,  in  the  farce  of  **  Gretna 
Green,”  assures  her  lover  that  she  never  drinks  any  tea 
but  “  twelve-shilling  green.”  As  to  the  copious  inter¬ 
larding  of  French  in  their  pages,  it  reminds  us  of  Mr 
Matthews  in  one  of  his  personifications,  who,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  for  a  song,  replies  that  he  does  not  know  a  whole 
one,  but,  if  he  may  sing  a  “  bit  of  one  song,  and  a  bit  of 
another,  four  lines  will  make  up  a  verse.”  For  a  like 
reason,  he  who  does  not  know  one  language,  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  jumble  two  in  constructing  his  sentences;  with 
the  understanding,  however,  that  when  an  author  props  up 
his  foundered  English  with  borrowed  French,  the  French 
shall  be  correct.  There  is  a  little  book  on  French  gen¬ 
ders,  lately  published,  which  we  seriously  recommend  to 
the  perusal  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  too  fine  to  write 
English  ;  it  will  only  cost  them  threepence,  and  save 
them  from  the  dilemma  into  which  the  author  of  “  Al- 
mack’s”  has  repeatedly  fallen.  This  worthy  seems  tola- 
hour  under  an  unhappy  degree  of  doubt  respecting  the 
gender  of  mer,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  unjust  preference, 
has  accommodated  the  word  with  masculine  pronouns, 
and  a  feminine  adjective.  Ce  malhcureuse  mer,  comme 
710US  le  detestons,''  is  the  choice  manner  in  which  a  Pa¬ 
risian  Countess  expresses  herself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ! 
If,  as  the  newspapers  threaten,  there  is  to  be  another  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book,  and  so  renowned  a  genius  as  the  author 
be  not  above  taking  friendly  advice,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
hint  that  a  wide  difference  exists  between  the  language  of 
the  good  society  he  is  so  fond  of,  and  that  of  the  second 
table,  though  both  may  speak  French.  “  Tirer  d  quatre 
epinglcs,''  is  not  more  elegant  French,  than  “  vulgar 
kitchen  hops,”  and  “  all  humbug,”  is  select  English,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  mouth  of  a  young  lady. 

Another  of  these  choice  productions  (“  Hyde  Nugent”) 
introduces  a  gentleman,  **  divinement  beau,"  who  sits 
down  to  chatter  stuff  to  la  belle,  whilst  a  friend,  who 
“  keeps  up  the  talk,"  “  does  sailor,”  and  plays  “  Tom 
fool.”  Where  this  author  gathered  his  notions  of  polite 
society,  it  is  hard  to  guess.  From  the  coarse  familiarity  of 
manner,  twaddling  sentiment,  and  extreme  absurdity  of 
this  novel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prodigious  knowledge  ex¬ 
hibited  of  flowers,  satins,  feathers,  gazes,  and  other  fe¬ 
male  gear,  we  should  conjecture  it  was  written  by  a  man- 
milliner. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  individual  men- 
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tion  to  one-half  of  these  pictures  of  high  life^  as  they  have 
the  impudence  to  style  themselves  ;  but  there  is  one  so 
pre-eminent  in  ignorance,  insolence,  vulgarity,  unblush¬ 
ing  impudence,  and  crawling  servility,  that  it  deserves 
to  take  place  of  all  its  brethren,  were  they  fifty  times  as 
bad  as  they  are.  We  allude  to  a  book  called  “  The 
Guards.”  The  title  may  probably  induce  many  to  take 
it  up  ;  but  they  must  have  the  patience  of  Job,  or  the 
stupidity  of  the  author,  if  they  do  not  lay  it  down  before 
they  have  got  half  through  the  first  volume.  The  story, 
if  story  it  may  be  called,  is  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  all  sorts  of  worn-out  scandal,  stale  Joe  Millers, 
fade  moralizing,  bad  puns,  slang,  and  loathsome  adula¬ 
tion,— sometimes  of  the  “  beneficent  star  of  Brunswick,” 
the  “  gracious  and  graceful  Monarch  ;”  sometimes  of  the 
(rardes,  as  they  are  affectedly  called.  The  author  would 
lain  have  us  believe  he  has  been  in  the  “  Gardes,”  and 
so,  perhaps,  he  has — in  the  service  of  one  of  the  officers. 
Let  him  be  where  he  will — on  parade,  in  the  biill-room, 
or  the  park,  affecting  sentiment  or  aping  ton,  he  is  still 

Tom  Errand  in  Beau  Clincher’s  clothes ;” 

and  not  the  scraps  of  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  dragged 
in  at  every  page,  nor  even  “  inug  hien  obligato,  senor  ca- 
bolero,  as  we  say  in  Spain,”  can  disguise  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  genuine  “  pleb,”  to  use  his  own  elegant  phraseology. 
Witness  his  eternal  enumerations  of  the  fine  things  used 
by  his  fine  hero,  his  “  lots  of  carriages  and  horses,”  ele¬ 
gant  “  turns  out,”  “  magnificent  hooka,”  “  beautiful  ena¬ 
melled  box  of  Ilavannah  cigars,”  &c.  &c.  A  gentleman 
may  possess  all  these  luxuries,  but  he  would  not  fancy 
his  gentility  at  all  increased  by  the  mention  of  such  fop¬ 
peries,  any  more  than  he  would  talk  to  the  waiter  at  his 
•hotel  of  the  clubs  it  was  pro]»er  to  belong  to ;  or  speak  of 
Jlimsies^'  in  the  Tom  and  Jerry  style  ;  or  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  earl’s  daughter  such  language  as,  “  You 
must  be  addled  and  besotted,”  addressed  to  her  husband 
when  he  differs  from  her  in  opinion  ;  or  say,  in  his  own 
person,  “  the  Life  Guards  have  been  all  smarted  and 
brushed  up,  and  have  been  to  foreign  parts  or  infonn 
us  that  Miss  So-and-so,  who  married  a  foreign  count, 
“  let  down  the  steps”  of  a  cai*riage,  and  a  thousand  si¬ 
milar  elegancies. 

It  is  reiilly  astonishing  that,  with  such  proofs  of  their 
origin  before  their  eyes,  peojile  will  persist  in  believing 
this  tnish  the  production  of  those  authorized  to  mix  in 
the  circles  they  pretend  to  describe.  A  groom  of  the 
chambers,  by  a  little  attention,  and  the  assistance  of  my 
lady’s  woman,  may  easily  pick  up  tittle  tattle  enough  for 
a  novel  of  this  class.  By  virtue  of  his  office  he  knows 
the  etiquette  of  an  assembly  room,  and  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  rank  and  distinction ;  and  what  should 
hinder  him  from  turning  an  honest  penny  by  disposing 
of  this  valuable  knowledge  to  some  Grub  Street  writer, 
or  even  from  spoiling  some  reams  of  ]mper  himself,  if  he 
should  have  a  taste  for  literature  ?  Such  a  person,  it  is 
true,  must  be  as  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  how 
far  the  accidents  of  rank  and  fortune  may  operate  bene¬ 
ficially,  or  otherwise,  upon  the  moral  entity,  as  he  is  of 
.writing  three  consecutive  sentences  in  decent  English. 
1 1  is  eyes,  which  are  incompetent  to  “  guard  their  master 
’gainst  a  post,”  when  he  prates  of  humanity,  are  all-suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  him  the  superior  gentility  of  silver  four- 
chettes,  as  he  would  delight  to  call  them,  to  iron  pitch- 
forks  ;  and  as  all  the  ditference  he  can  see  between  man 
and  man,  is  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  living, 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  no  other  can  exist.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  his  sell-styled  pictures,  he  gives  meet  place  and 
honour  to  these  glorious  attributes,  agreeably  to  his  own 
grovelling  conviction  of  their  imiMirtance — just  as  a  bumi>- 
kin,  who  can  scarcely  read,  neglects  the  contents  of  a 
book  to  stare  at  the  binding.  In  novels,  such  as  “  Ma¬ 
tilda”  and  some  others,  which,  however  common-place 
and  uninteresting,  are  undoubtedly  the  production  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  (we  do  not  use  the  word  aristocratically,  but  sim¬ 


ply  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  educated  and 
uneducated,)  there  is  none  of  this  footman-like  admira¬ 
tion  of  fine  equipages  and  fine  clothes.  They  are  the 
trappings  of  their  state,  and  assumed  as  a  matter  of 


course. 


In  the  gratification  of  a  craving  and  unhealthy  appe¬ 
tite  for  slander,  people  care  not  how  common  or  unclean 
the  vessel  in  which  their  favourite  potion  is  administered 
so  that  it  be  administered.  No  matter  how  bald  or  ab¬ 
surd  the  plot,  how  paltry  the  matter,  how  contemptible 
the  manner, — nothing  will  open  their  eyes  ;  only  let  it  be 
hinted,  that  the  forthcoming  novel  contains  some  very  pi¬ 
quant  anecdotes  and  personal  sketches,  and  all  faults  will 
be  forgotten,  and  all  blunders — social,  moral,  and  gram¬ 
matical — forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  the  would-be  satire. 
For  fear  the  sheer  inanity  of  the  things  should  give  them 
their  quietus  before  they  have  done  their  duty  by  the 
publisher’s  pockets,  the  public  curiosity  is  perpetually  sti¬ 
mulated  by  puffs  of  their  vast  popularity,  and  such  pa¬ 
ragraphs  as  the  following  : — “  We  understand  that  the 

author  of - expressly  disclaims  all  personality.  This, 

however,  is  well  understood ;  no  one,  we  are  persuaded, 

can  fail  to  recognise  the  originals  of - ,  and - ,  and 

- ,”  &c.  And,  lest  the  obtuse  faculties  of  the  reader 

should  fail  in  discovering  the  resemblance,  as  well  they 
may,  the  paragraph- writer  is  kind  enough  to  point  them 
out  with  initials. 

We  had  conjectured  before,  that  lords  and  ladies  Ccat, 
and  drank,  and  laughed,  and  talked,  and  slept,  very  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  or,  if  we  lacked  this  valuable 
knowledge,  surely  it  is  to  be  attained  at  much  less  ex¬ 
pense  of  time  and  trouble,  than  by  wading  through  whole 
volumes  of  worse  than  childish  folly  and  disgusting  affec¬ 
tation.  Granting  that  the  authors  really  know  what  they 
are  talking  about — and  which  is  conceding  as  much  as  can 
be  expected  of  mortal  creature  at  one  sitting — and  that 
the  Exclusives  and  Distingues,  or  by  whatever  absurd 
or  affected  name  they  choose  to  be  called,  really  think  and 
act  as  they  are  represented,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  are  inconceivably  more  stupid  and  ridiculous  than 
their  worst  enemies  could  have  ventured  to  suppose  them. 
But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  Avhat  the  noble  and  the 
w'ealthy  think  or  do  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  known  before  ;  what  is  peculiar  to  their  class, 
these  novelists  will  fail  to  impart,  for  the  lack  of  three 
grand  requisites — to  wit,  knowledge  of  the  subject,  plain 
English,  and  common  sense. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  By  J.  A.  Sargant, 
Loudon.  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  1829. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  gi*eater  claims  on  pos¬ 
terity  than  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury'. 
The  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  noble  share  he  sustained 
in  the  great  reformation  of  religion,  his  reputation  as  a  re¬ 
former,  a  theologian,  and  a  scholar,  and  his  melancholy 
invest  his  history  with  an  interest  of  no  common  kind. 
The  xvork  before  us  is,  we  understand,  from  the  pen  ot  a 
lady,  and  delineates,  in  an  eloquent  and  forcible  manner, 
the  life  of  the  illustrious  apostle  and  martyr.  It  is  not,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  concealed  that  the  fair  author  carries  her  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  Archbishop  a  little  too  far  ;  and,  we  diud’t 
not,  it  will  be  asserted  by  many  that  she  is  too  much  ot  an 
extravagant  panegyrist  of  his  life  and  opinions. 
as  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  something  ot  t  ^ 
history  of  that  period,  we  maintain  that  the  work,  on  t  « 
whole,  is  as  candid  a  statement  as  any  that  has  hitherto 
appeared.  The  reasons  which  induced  our  authoress  to 
lay  it  before  the  public  are  as  honourable  to  herselt  ^ 
they  are  modest  and  unpretending.  “  No  presurnptuous 
display  of  diligent  research,  of  acciu*ate  discrimination? 
or  of  acute  reasoning,  is  intended  ;  neither  is  any 
sion  made  to  the  charms  of  novelty  or  the  attractions  o 
amusement.  Above  all,  party  spirit,  and  a  desire  to  pf'^* 
Yoke  controversy,  are  utterly  disavowed.  The  work 
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commenced  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  rising  generation  and  the  simpler  walks  of 
life  solely  at  the  request  of  one  whose  anxiety  to  promote 
the’  best  interests  of  the  community  is  equalled  only  by 
his  munificence  and  personal  exertions  in  the  same  cause, 
and  to  whom  peculiar  obligations  rendered  a  denial  im¬ 
possible.  ” 

But,  notwithstanding  this  apologetical  introduction, 
the  authoress  has  evidently  read  and  studied  much  ;  and, 
above  all,  she  possesses  that  indispensable  qualification 
in  a  theological  writer,  for  the  want  of  which  no  other 
attainments  can  compensate — a  thorough  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  religion.  Firmly  persuaded  of  the 
iustice  of  the  cause  which  she  so  well  defends,  she  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  history  of  the  Archbishop’s  life  without 
fearing  the  obstacles  which  were  to  be  encountered,  and 
she  concludes  her  affecting  narrative  in  the  same  spirit 
of  amiable  and  genuine  devotion  with  which  she  com¬ 
mences.  We  shall  add  a  short  extract  or  two,  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  describes,  in  few  words,  the  character  of 
the  leading  English  reformers : 

“  The  other  persons  who  bore  any  principal  part  at  this 
time  in  the  Reformation,  were  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Shaxton,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Barlow,  bishop  of  St 
David’s ;  but  Cranmer  did  not  derive  any  material  assistance 
from  either  of  them.  The  abilities  and  eminent  virtues  of 
the  first  were  admirably  calculated  to  forward  his  views  in 
his  private  functions,  but,  as  a  public  character,  he  was  very 
unequal  to  devise,  and  still  more  unskilful  to  execute.  Con¬ 
scious  of  his  defects,  he  confined  himself  principallv  to  his 
pastoral  duties,  in  which  he  was  indefatigable.  Shaxton 
was  a  man  of  morose  manners  and  forbidding  aspect ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  he  was  generally  disliked,  and  hence, 
whatever  he  proposed,  was  received  with  prejudice  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  It  was  well,  probably,  that  his  severity  was 
tempered  by  the  benignity  and  clemency  of  Cranmer,  or 
measures  might  have  been  resorted  to  which  would  have 
filled  the  advocates  of  the  Protestant  cause  with  regret,  and 
furnished  its  enemies  with  a  never-failing  source  of  invec¬ 
tive.  Barlow,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  indiscreet,  and  as 
full  of  levity,  as  the  other  was  severe  and  unbending ;  and 
so  unguarded  in  his  conversation,  that,  though  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  sense  and  learning,  it  was  impossible  to  intrust 
him  with  any  atfair  of  importance.  Frequently  would 
Cranmer  exclaim,  after  a  long  consultation  u{>on  some  in¬ 
teresting  point,  ‘  This  is  all  very  true,  but  my  brother  Bar- 
low,  in  half  an  hour,  will  teach  the  world  to  believe  it  is 
but  a  jest.’  Pp.  76—7. 

Were  we  to  enter  upon  any  analysis  of  Cranmer’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  connected  with  the  Reformation,  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  put  the  people  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures, 
his  conduct  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  his 
whole  career,  till  the  day  that  Mary  began  her  brief  but 
inglorious  reign,  we  should  extend  our  remarks  far  be¬ 
yond  our  limits.  Referring  our  readers  to  tlie  work  be- 
tore  us  for  information  on  these  subjects,  we  need  only 
remark,  that,  at  the  accession  of  jMary,  Cranmer  was  too 
important  a  person  to  escape.  PI  is  enemies  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  powerful ;  and  the  l^opish  Church,  which  had 
a  temporary  re-establishment  during  that  reign,  Avas  im¬ 
placable  against  him.  The  trial,  the  recantation,  and  the 
martyrdom  ot  Cranmer,  are  well  told  by  our  fair  biogra¬ 
pher.  e  shall  conclude  by  quoting  her  account  of  his 
last  moments : 

.  the  death  of  cranmer. 

T  the  fatal  spot  where  his  friends,  Ridley  and 

-<a  imer,  had  perished  before  him,  he  kneeled  down  and 
pmjed  with  great  devotion  and  earnestness  ;  and  then,  with 
e  utmost  composure,  and  even  alacrity,  began  to  make  the 
rejjuisite  preparations.  The  bitterness  of  di^ath  was 
ow  past,  and  its  terrors  were  disregarded;  the  serenity  of 
bi^f  restored;  tears  no  longer  dimmed  his  eyes, 

gi’acious  smile  of  former  days  again  illuminated  his 

peace  with  himself  and 
^  *he  World.  He  Avas  now  undressed  to  his  shirt,  which 
co^  touch  the  ground,  his  head  and  feet  being  un- 

’ered.  At  this  moment,  the  Spanish  priests  once  more 
«hake  his  resolution  ;  but  finding  their  elforts 
acctuiii,  they  exclaimed,  ‘  Let  us  go  from  liim,  for  the 


devil  is  Avith  him.*  Regardless  of  their  words,  Cranmer 
presented  his  hand  to  certain  old  men,  and  some  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  Avlio  Avere  knoAvn  to  him ;  but  the  act,  simple  as  it 
Avas,  gave  offence,  and  a  priest  of  the  name  of  P^ly,  not  only- 
refused  the  salutation,  but  reproA’ed  others  for  not  doing  so. 

“  Being  bound  Avith  a  strong  chain,  and  fastened  to  the 
stake,  the  fire  Avas  placed  to  the  Avood.  As  soon  as  the 
flames  ascended,  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and  sus¬ 
pended  it  over  them  until  it  Avas  entirely  consumed,  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  s«ime  time  exclaiming,  ‘  This  unAVorthy  hand  1* 
The  A\dnd  having  drifted  the  flames  on  one  side,  the  specta¬ 
tors  had  Jin  opportunity  of  observing  him  minutely;  and  so 
completely  had  the  constancy  of  his  spirit  overcome  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  nature,  that  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  insensible 
to  the  agony  of  his  torments.  Amazed  at  his  fortitude,  and 
conceiving  that  such  conduct  could  be  the  result  of  madness 
only,  one  of  the  friars  ran  to  Lord  Williams,  declaring  his 
opinion  ;  but  his  lordship,  Avho  Avas  better  acquainted  Avith 
the  greatness  of  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  silenced  him  by  a 
grave  but  expressive  smile.  1 1  is  agonies,  hoAveA^er,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  Avere  not  of  long  duration.  The  Avind  Avas  high, 
and  the  flames,  burning  very  fiercely,  soon  cnA’elopped  him. 
He  Avas  distinctly  heard  to  utter,  ‘  Lord  Jesus !  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit  !*  and  Avith  these  Avords  he  ex¬ 
pired. 

“  Friends  and  foes  alike  bear  testimony  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  fortitude  he  displayed  on  this  dreadful  occasion.  By 
the  former  it  was  repeated  Avith  exultation;  and  long  after 
his  death,  it  Avas  believed  that  his  heart  Avas  found  entire 
among  the  flames,  as  a  proof  of  his  constancy.” — Pp.  277-9. 

We  need  only  add,  that  this  volume  Avill  be  read  by  CA^ery 
one,  AvhateA’er  be  his  religious  creed,  with  interest ;  and 
that  it  is  AA^ell  Avorthy  the  exalted  patronage  it  has  re- 
ceiA^ed,  as  indicated  by  its  being  dedicated  to  Dr  Bloin- 
field,  the  Bishop  of  London. 


The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.  Conducted  by  DaA'id 

BreAA'ster,  LL.  D.  No.  1.  Ncav  Series.  July,  1829. 

Thomas  Clark.  Edinburgh. 

We  do  not  think  a  Journal  such  as  ours  a  fit  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge.  Literary 
notices  and  disquisitions  have  each  an  independent  ex¬ 
istence  that  admits  of  their  being  ushered  independently 
and  alone  into  the  Avorld.  But  tlie  simplest  fact  connect¬ 
ed  AA'ith  science  must  be  subordinated  to  tlie  great  Avhole 
of  Avhich  it  forms  a  part.  By  attempting  to  giA'e  such 
subjects  a  place  in  our  columns,  Ave  should  incur  the  double 
haz*ard  of  appearing  dull  to  our  readers,  Avithout  increa¬ 
sing  their  knoAvledge,  and  of  encouraging  the  tendency  of 
the  age  to  a  dilettante  spirit  of  dallying  Avith  science.  At 
the  same  time,  as  Ave  regard  oiir  own  special  province  in 
the  light  of  something  better  than  a  mere  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  for  an  idle  hour,  as  Ave  take  pride  in  considering  it 
that  branch  of  mental  culture  Avhich  gives  the  last  finish 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  litterce  humaniores,  aa'c  esteem  no 
exertion  of  intelle(!t  exempt  from  our  regards.  We  he- 
lieA’e  taste  and  imagination  to  be  those  faculties  of  the 
mind  Avhich  most  surely  maintain  it  pure  and  noble  ;  but 
Ave  belieA’e  that  their  flight  Avill  be  strong  and  free  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  cultivation  of  our  other  powers.  And,  in 
this  A'iew  of  the  matter,  Ave  scarcely  expect  to  be  accused 
of  trespassing  beyond  our  own  limits  Avheii  AV’e  occ«tsion- 
ally  direct  our  readers*  attention  to  the  exertions  of  the 
scientific  AA'orld.  Nay  more,  aa'c  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  debateable  land— as,  for  example,  the  AV'orkings 
of  the  mind,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature— respecting  Avhich  it  might  he  dithcult  to 
determine  Avhether  it  belong  more  projierly  to  our  province 
or  to  that  of  the  scientific  enquirer. 

Scientific  journals,  such  as  tluit  AA’hose  title  Ave  haA^e 
quoted  above,  do  not  asjure  to  popularity  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  AA'ord,  or,  if  they  <lo,  they  Avill  lose  their  la¬ 
bour.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  now  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  materially 
benelited  by  every  advance  made  in  science  ;  but  only 
those  Avho  are  deeply  versant  in  its  mysteries  c^n  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow,  Avith  attention  and  interest,  every  step 
that  it  tukfi.  The  pliilosopher  mu^st  pursue  the  discovery 
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of  truth  from  a  deop-rooted  and  living  love  of  the  pursuit ; 
he  must  not  be  influenced  hy  a  mere  conviction  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  benefits  to  arise  from  his  success,  and  he  must 
remain  contented  with  the  sympathy  of  a  comparatively 
narrow  circle.  Steadily  following  this  honourable  course, 
he  may  rest  assured,  whenever  the  question  that  haunts 
us  all  occurs  to  him.  What  does  the  world  at  large  think 
of  me  9  that  the  respect  and  love  of  all  good  men  are  with 
him. 

It  is  under  these  impressions  that  we  have  been  indu¬ 
ced  to  notice  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the 
new  series  of  Dr  Brewster’s  Journal.  We  have  been  fjir- 
ther  influenced  by  an  honest  pride  in  every  additional  claim 
that  our  own  town  lays  to  distinction.  We  feel  certain 
that,  under  the  management*of  one  who  stands  so  far  for¬ 
ward  in  the  ranks  of  science,  who  has  been  so  long  con¬ 
versant  with  editorial  duties,  and  who  is  supported  by  the 
strong  body  of  talent  enumerated  on  the  title-page,  the 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  will  take  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  many  that  are  now  published  throughout 
Europe.  We  observe  that  Dr  Brewster  intends  devoting 
a  portion  of  his  journal  to  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  various  scientific  societies.  Will  he  allow  us  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  improvement  on  this  part  of  his  task,  which  we 
are  almost  surprised  has  not  before  been  adopted?  Strictly 
scientific  pursuits  (unlike  those  of  the  imagination,  which 
most  affect  solitude)  are  materially  promoted  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  converse  and  co-operation  of  many  ;  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  societies  have  proved  higlily  beneficial  to 
science.  But,  as  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  a  multitude 
colle(*t,  the  weaker  class  of  minds  will  outnumber  the 
strong,  vague  and  desultory  habits  of  enquiry  have 
always  tended  to  sully  the  proceedings  of  these  bodies. 
Might  it  not  then  be  of  advantJige,  if,  to  a  mere  narrative 
of  their  transactions.  Dr  Brewster,  or  some  of  his  assist¬ 
ants,  were  to  add  occasionally  a  critical  ax»preciation  and 
summary  of  their  results  ?  We  are  aware  that  we  are  in¬ 
citing  him  to  undertake  a  task  of  peculiar  delicacy;  but 
we  think  that  something  of  this  kind  would  prove  a  pow¬ 
erful  engine,  and  capable  of  effecting  much  good. 


Travels  in  North  America ;  in  the  Years  1827  and  1828. 

By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.  In  3  volumes. 
Edinburgh.  Cadell  &  Co.  1829. 

(Second  Notice.) 

We  have  been  told  that  C«‘iptain  II, all  was  not  very 
much  liked  in  America,  and  we  are  but  little  surprised 
that  it  should  be  so ;  for,  with  all  the  manly  frankness  of 
a  British  sailor,  he  disdained  to  say  any  thing  in  the 
<*ountrv,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  stand  hy  out  of  it. 
He  assures  us,  and  we  firmly  believe  him,  th,at  every 
word  he  now  publishes,  he  has  repeatedly  and  openly 
spoken  in  company  in  all  parts  of  the  United  St.ates.  To 
a  people  like  the  Aineri(ains,  whose  leading  failings  are 
vanity  and  jealousy,  this  would  be  “  pretty  considerable” 
disagreeable,  especially  as  the  Ca]»tain  saw  .ample  cause  to 
find  fault;  and,  in  general,  though  he  acknowledged  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  nation  appeared  to  be  m.aking, 
could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  allow  that  they  were 
not,  as  yet,  far  behind  Gre.at  Britain  in  the  arts,  in  lite¬ 
rature,  in  the  science  of  government,  and  in  all  the  ele¬ 
gancies  and  comforts  of  life.  The  straightforward  po¬ 
licy  he  thus  pursued  may  have  exposed  him  personally  to 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance  ;  but  certainly  no  honest  m.an 
can  find  fault  with  it.  Besides,  the  Americans  are  now 
prepared  for  his  bo(»k,  wh,atever  it  may  he ;  ,and  if  it  errs 
in  being  a  little  too  Knglish,  CaptJiin  Hall  may  justly 
console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  “  an  ai^coiint 
which  should  please  everybody,  would  require,  not  months 
or  yejirs,  or  even  a  whole  life, — it  must  not  be  the  work 
of  a  mt>rtal,  but  of  an  angel — and  a  hard  task  he  would 
have  of  it !” 

We  h  ave  already  said  that  we  do  not  intend  entering 
the  lists  with  Captain  Hull  on  any  of  the  graver  ques¬ 


tions  which  he  discusses  in  the  course  of  his  three  vo. 
lumes ;  but  we  beg  most  particularly  to  direct  the  atten* 
tion  of  our  readers  to  Chapters  XL,  XII.,  XIII.,  and 
XIV.,  in  Volume  Second,  where  our  author  explains 
with  great  acuteness,  and  a  very  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
American  constitution,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a  re¬ 
public,  according  to  the  original  intention  of  its  founders, 
or  as  a  pure  democracy,  according  to  the  tendency  of  late 
innovations.  At  present  we  content  ourselves,  and  we 
hope  our  readers,  with  adding  a  few  more  lively  extracts 
upon  miscelLaneous  subjects  : — 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

‘‘  By  far  the  most  interesting  school,  however,  which  we 
saw  in  the  course  of  this  busy  day,  was  one  for  the  ediic,i. 
tion  of  Negro  and  Mulatto  children.  Poor  little  wretches ! 
their  whole  souls — if,  as  Uncle  Toby  says,  they  have  souls 
— were  thrown  into  their  lessons ;  and  it  was  delightful  to 
see  them,  under  the  guidance  of  a  man,  whose  particular 
hobby  was  to  teach  bljicks ;  and  who  had  devoted  many 
ye.ars  of  his  life  exclusively  to  this  subject.  I  was  led  to 
think  he  had  a  better  taste  in  teaching  than  some  other  per¬ 
sons  we  had  seen  in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  for,  when 
one  of  the  little  quaminos,  in  answer  to  some  question, 
made  use  of  a  common  English  vulgarism,  and  said,  ‘  The 
book  is  laying  there,’  the  master  called  out,  ‘  What !  do  you 
mean  that  the  book  is  Laying  eggs?’  We  n.aturally  begged 
to  know  whether  or  not  he  had  discovered  .any  material 
difference  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  blacks  .and  whites 
at  these  schools.  His  answer  was,  that  up  to  a  cert.ain  age, 
that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  they  were  little  children,  there  was 
no  difference  perceptible — as  they  playeil  about  together, 
and  studied  together,  the  bl.acks  were  not  made  to  feel  .any 
of  those  distinctions  by  which,  in  after  life,  their  spirits 
were  sure  to  be  crushed  down.  I  w«as  told,  that  even  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  where  Negro  slavery  has  been  abo¬ 
lished  by  Law,  a  black  man  meets  with  no  re.al  .and  effective 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  white  lords  of  the  creation. 
Consequently,  let  a  Negro  be  ever  so  industrious  or  w’ell- 
informed,  still  he  seems  stam|>ed  for  degradation,  and  thus 
has  little  or  no  fair  chance  amongst  the  whites,  who  will 
neither  trust  him,  nor  allow  of  his  trusting  them.  Thus, 
mutual  confidence,  which  is  the  most  important  link  of  ci¬ 
vil  society,  is  broken,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  there  re¬ 
mains,  I  fear,  no  other  method  of  attaching  to  its  interest, 
a  class  so  circumstanced,  between  whom  and  the  whites  all 
fellow-feeling  is  inevitably  prevented  from  growing  up.”— 
yol.  I.  p.  29-30. 


DRAM-DRINKING  IN  AMERICA. 

^Hn  all  Other  countries,  with  which  I  have  any  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  vulgar ;  and  though,  undoubtedly,  the  evil  it 
causes  may  be  severe  enough,  it  certainly  is  not,  upon  the 
whole,  any  where  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  United  StJites. 
In  the  course  of  the  journey,  such  ample  means  of  judging 
of  these  effects  lay  on  every  hand,  that  I  spe.ak  ot  them 
with  gi*eat  confidence,  when  I  s«ay  that  a  dee[)er  curse  never 
afilicte<l  any  nation.  The  evil  is  manifested  in  almost 
every  w.alk  of  life,  contiimi nates  all  it  touches,  and  at  last 
finds  its  consummation  in  the  alms-house,  the  penitentiary, 
or  the  insane  institution ;  so  that,  while  it  threatens  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  every  thing  good  in  America,  political 
and  domestic,  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  worse  than  the 

yellow  fever,  or  the  Negro  slavery,  because  apparently  more 

irremediable.  Dram-drinking  has  been  quaintly  allied  the 
natural  child,  and  the  boon  companion  of  democracy,  a**" 
is  probably  not  less  hurtful  to  health  of  body,  than  that 
system  of  government  appeal’s  to  be  to  the  intellectua 
liowers  of  the  mind. 

“  Fortunately,  however,  the  sober-minded  part  of  the 
American  population,  who  are  fully  aliv^e  to  the  enormity 
of  this  growing  and  frightful  evil,  are  m.aking  great  efforts 
to  check  its  progress.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  contej^» 
th.at  <*is  yet  I  luave  not  heard  in  conversation,  nor  JIJ 
print,  nor  observed  any  thing  myself  in  passing 
the  country,  which  promises  the  least  alleviatijni  to  t  r 
grievous  mischief,  of  which  the  origin  and  continnaiica 
suspect,  lie  somewhat  deeper  than  any  American  is  ^yllm^» 
to  caiTy  his  probe.  The  habit,  according  to  my  view 
the  matter,  is  interwoven  in  the  very  structure  ol  that  po 
litical  society  which  the  Americans  not  only  defend,  Imt  up¬ 
hold  as  the  very  wisest  that  has  ever  b«*en  devised, 
put  in  practice  for  the  good  of  mankind.  At  present,  how- 
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ever  mv  object  is  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  flict,  though  I 
riiay  remark,  in  passing,  that  in  a  country  where  all  efl*ec- 
tive  power  is  placed,  not  indirectly,  and  for  a  time,  but  di¬ 
rectly,  universally,  and  permanently,  in  the  hands  (d*  the 
lowest  and  most  numerous  class  of  the  community,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  habits  of  that  class  must,  of  necessity,*  predomi¬ 
nate  in  spite  of  every  conceivable  device  recommended  and 
adopted  by  the  wise  and  the  good  men  of  the  nation. 

‘‘That!  am  not  overstating  the  facts  of  this  case,  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  First  Report  of 
the  ‘  American  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance,’ 
established  at  Boston  on  the  10th  of  January,  182(3. — ‘  The 
evils  arising  from  an  improper  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
have  become  so  extensive  and  desolating,  as  to  call  for  the 
immediate,  vigorous,  and  persevering  etforts  of  every  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  patriot,  and  Christian.  The  number  of  lives 
annually  destroyed  by  this  vice  in  our  own  country  is 
thought  to  be  more  than  thirty  thousand  ;  and  the  nuinber 
of  persons  who  are  diseased,  distressed,  and  impoverished  by 
it,  to  be  more  than  two  liundred  thousand  ;  many  of  them 
are  not  only  useless,  but  a  burden  and  a  nuisance  to  society. 
These  liquors,  it  is  calculated,  cost  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  annually,  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
the  pauperism  occasioned  by  an  improper  use  of  them,  (ta¬ 
xing  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  an  example,) 
costs  them  upwards  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  ’ — ‘  The 
Society  is  in  hopes,  that,  by  some  system  of  instruction 
and  action,  a  change  may  be  brought  about  in  public  senti¬ 
ment  and  practice,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors,  and  thus  an  end  be  put  to  that  wide-spreading  in¬ 
temperance,  which  has  already  caused  such  desolation  in 
every  part  of  our  country,  and  which  threatens  destruction 
to  the  best  interests  of  this  growing  and  mighty  Republic.’ 

“  After  these  frightful  statements,  it  may  seem  strange 
that,  during  the  whole  journey,  I  should  have  seen  very 
little  drunkenness,  properly  so  called.  But  drinking  and 
drunkenness,  it  must  be  observed,  are  not  always  neces¬ 
sarily  connected ;  and  I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  intemperance,  and  the  limited  amount  of  absolute 
intoxication.  To  get  so  drunk  as  to  kick  up  a  row  or  tumble 
about  the  streets,  or  disturb  a  peaceable  household  all  night 
long,  are  feats  that  require  a  man  to  sit  down  to  his  bottle, 
and  swill  away  till  inebriety  is  produced.  To  what  extent 
this  practice  is  followed  as  a  habit  in  America  I  cannot  say. 

I  certainly  never  saw  any  of  it ;  but  what  I  did  see,  at 
every  corner  into  which  I  travelled,  north  or  south,  east  or  | 
west,  was  the  universal  practice  of  sipping,  a  little  at  a  time, 
but  frequently.  In  many  places  it  was  the  custom  to  take 
a  dram  before  breakfast,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  I 
another  was  taken  immediately  after  that  meal ;  and  so  on  , 
at  intervjils,  which  varied  from  half  an  hour  to  a  couple  of 
hours  during  the  whole  day.”— Vol.  II.  pp.  83-90. 

THE  AMERICAN  NAVY.  | 

have  reason  indeed  to  believe,  from  "wh at  I  saw  .and 
heard,  that  the  American  discipline,  especially  as  applied 
to  officers,  is  more  stern  than  in  the  British  navy,  and  for  j 
a  reason  which  I  think  will  be  admitted  the  infant  it  is 
stated.  With  us,  the  supply  of  officers  comes  from  a  so¬ 
ciety  not  only  familiar  with  the  theory  of  ranks,  if  I  may 
say  so,  but  practically  acquainted  with  those  artificial  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  authority — the  acknowledgment  of  which  forms 
the  very  life  and  soul  of  a  fleet.  Consequently,  whether  it 
he  at  first  starting,  or  in  after  years  of  professional  life, 
riaval  officei*s  with  us  meet  with  nothing  in  their  intercourse 
With  general  society  on  shore  to  weaken  the  habit  of  subor- 
aination  taught  on  board  ship.  The  details  of  obedience 
way  different  afloat  and  on  shore,  just  as  the  duties  are 
^sentially  different ;  but  the  principle  of  paying  respect  to 
e  distinctions  of  rank,  without  any  attendant  feiding  of 
^adation,  is  thus  quite  easily  kept  up  amongst  English 
mwrs  at  all  times  and  seasons,  whether  they  be  on  the 
'ater  or  on  land.  But  a  young  American  officer,  when  he 
raw  on  shore  to  visit  his  friends,  and  goes  to  the  back 
oods,  or  front  woods,  or  any  where,  indeed,  will  hear 
to  interfere  with  his  lessons  of  dutiful  sub- 
ination,  than  he  may  be  able  to  recover  in  a  year  of  sea- 
bi»  therefore,  the  system  of  discipline  on  boanl 

no  7  strict,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
Dirt-  rules,  the  whole  machinery  would  fall  to 

Lr!^  h>«nocracy,  in  short,  with  its  stuidy  equality  will 
«aruK»  do  afloat !  j  i  j 

anrii  ^  Wasliington  w  liicli  is  in  point  to  this 

A  midshijunan  of  an  American  ship  of  war, 
the  *1!^  ^ome  way  or  tdher  against  the  rules  of 

®<^vic€,  fell,  of  course,  uuder  his  captain’s  displcasuic,  i 


and  was  reprimanded  accordingly.  The.  youth,  however, 
not  liking  this  exercise  of  authority,  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  ‘  ap])ealing  to  the  people,’  which  determination  was 
forthwith  reported  to  head-quarters.  By  return  of  post, 
an  order  came  dowui  to  say,  that  Mr  So-and-so,  being  the 
citizen  of  a  free  state,  had  a  perfect  right  to  appeal  to  the 
people  ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  jiroceed  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  without  official  entanglement,  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy  was  enclosed. 

“  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  persons  wishing 
to  enter  the  Navy  ;  and  these  gentlemen  are  also  exposed 
afterwards  to  frequent  and  rigorous  examinations ;  by  >vhich 
means  incompetent  persons  are  excluded.  Be  the  causes, 
however,  as  they  may,  I  c«an  only  state,  that  the  American 
naval  officers  are  pleasant  pei*sons  to  asscK'iate  wdth  ;  and  I 
reflect  with  great  pleasure  on  the  many  ]>rofessional  ac¬ 
quaintances  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  in  that  and 
other  countries.  I  also  look  forward  with  equal  confidence 
to  meeting  them  again  ;  being  wvW  assured,  that  wliatever 
the  nature  of  our  intercourse  may  be — as  national  hx'sor  as 
national  allies,  or  merely  as  private  friends — 1  shall  have 
thorough-bred  officers  and  gentlemen  to  co-operate  or  con¬ 
tend  with.” — Vol.  II.  pp.  M7-9. 

AMERICANISMS. 

We  had  a  pleasant  discussion  on  the  use  of  what  are  called 
Americanisms,  during  Avhich  Mr  Webster  gave  me  some  new 
views  on  this  subject.  lie  contended  that  his  countrymen 
had  not  only  a  right  to  adopt  new  words,  but  were  obliged 
to  modify  the  language  to  suit  the  novelty  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  geographical  and  political,  in  whitdi  they  were 
placed.  lie  fully  agreed  with  me,  however,  in  saying,  that 
where  there  was  an  equally  expressive  English  word,  <‘ut 
and  dry,  it  ought  to  be  used  in  preference  to  a  in*w  one. 

‘  Nevertheless,’  said  he,  ‘  it  is  <|uite  impossible  to  stiq)  the 
progress  of  language — it  is  like  the  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  motion  of  which  at  times  is  scarcely  percejitible,  yet 
even  then  it  possesses  a  momentum  quite  irresistible.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  language  we  are  speaking  of.  Words 
and  expressions  w^ill  be  forced  into  use,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  all  the  writers  in  the  world.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  I  observed ;  ‘  but  surely  such  innovations  are  to 
be  deprecated  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know  that,*  he  replied.  ‘  If  a  word  become 
universally  current  in  Americ.a,  where  English  is  spoken, 
why  should  it  not  take  its  station  in  the  language?’ 

“  ‘  Because,’  I  said,  ‘  tliere  are  words  enougli  already ; 
and  it  only  confuses  matters,  and  hurts  the  cause  of  letters, 
to  introduce  such  words.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  said  he,  reasonably  enough,  *  in  England  such 
things  happen  currently,  and,  in  process  of  time,  your  new 
wonls  find  their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  spoken  language  here.  In  like  manner,’  he 
adrled,  ‘  many  of  our  words,  hen'tofore  not  used  in  Eng¬ 
land,  have  gradually  crept  in  there,  and  are  now  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  part  of  the  language.  The  interchange,  in 
short,  is  inevitable;  and,  whether  desirable  or  not,  cannot 
be  stopped,  or  even  essentially  modified.* 

“  I  asked  him  w’hat  he  meant  to  do  in  this  matter  in  his 
Dictionary. 

“  ‘  I  mean,’  he  said,  ‘  to  give  every  word  at  present  in 
general  use,  and  hojie  thereby  to  contribute  in  some  degree 
to  fix  the  language  at  its  present  station.  This  cannot  b(3 
done  completely  ;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  do  a  great  deal.* 

“  I  begged  to  know  what  he  ju*opose<l  to  do  with  those 
words  which  were  generally  jironounced  differently  in  the 
two  countries.  ‘  In  that  case,’  said  he,  ‘  1  would  adopt 
that  which  was  most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  the 
English  language,  as  denoted  by  the  aiiidogy  of  similar 
words,  without  regarding  which  side  of  the  water  that  ana- 
logy  favoured.  For  example,  you  in  England  iiniversjilly 
say  (7^ivalry — we  as  generally  say  5/nvalry ;  but  I  should 
certainly  give  it  according  to  the  first  way,  as  more  consisU 
ent  with  the  principles  of  the  language.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  way  of  jironouncing  deaf  is  def — oui*s  as  if  it 
were  written  deef ;  ami  as  this  is  the  correct  mode,  from 
which  you  have  departed,  I  shall  adhere  to  the  Americau 
way.’ 

“  I  w'as  at  first  surprised  when  3Ir  Webster  assured  me 
there  w  ere  not  fifty  w'ords  in  all  w  hich  wTre  used  in  America 
and  not  in  England ;  hut  1  have  certainly  not  l>een  able  to 
colliM’t  nearly  that  niiinbiT,  He  told  me,  too,  w  hat  I  did 
I  not  quite  agree  to  at  the  time,  but  which  subs<H{uent  enquiry 
I  has  confirmed,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  that,  with  viTy  few  ex- 
j  ceptions,  all  these  ajqrarent  novelties  are  merely  ohl  English 
I  ^vords,  brought  over  to  America  by  the  cuily  settlers,  being 
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current  at  home  when  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage,  and 
here  they  have  remained  in  good  use  ever  since.”— Pp.  203-5 
We  said  formerly,  that  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 
Captain  Hall’s  book  upon  South  America  was  the  best 
which  had  been  published  ; — we  are  by  no  means  sure, 
but  that  we  may  not  now  with  justice  say  the  same  of 
his  book  upon  North  America. 


The  Foreign  Review,  and  Continental  Miscellany.  No. 

VII.  London.  Black,  Young  and  Young.  July  1829. 

We  feel  ourselves  in  justice  bound  to  compliment  the 
conductors  of  this  periodical  on  their  punctuality  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  But  the  present  number  has  yet  higher  claims 
on  our  attention.  It  gives  us  a  comprehensive,  and  in 
some  particulars  a  satisfactory,  view  of  continental  lite¬ 
rature.  From  France,  we  have  intelligence  of  its  ancient 
and  modern  juridical  oratory,  and  of  the  present  state  of 
philosophy  in  that  countr}%  From  Germany,  we  have  an 
account  of  one  of  its  most  amiable  mystics — Novalis — by 
one  who  is  more  conversant  with  German  literature  than 
any  Englishman  of  the  day — Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq. ;  and 
an  analytical  review  of  Niebuhr’s  minor  works,  compre¬ 
hending  a  memoir  of  the  author’s  father,  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  traveller.  From  Suabia,  we  were  led  to  expect,  from 
the  title  of  one  of  the  articles,  some  information  respect¬ 
ing  Godfrey  of  Strasburgh,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Suabian  poets ;  but  the  writer  has  disappointed  us, 
for  he  confines  himself  to  some  details  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  not  particularly  interesting  or  instructive  in 
themselves.  From  Spain,  we  have  a  panegyrical,  but 
not  very  graphic,  notice  of  Jovellanos,  a  distinguished 
Asturian  patriot ;  and  a  review  of  the  continuation  of  a 
work  on  Guipuzcoan  d.ances  and  diversions.  From  Italy, 
we  have  an  account  of  its  political -economists.  We  have 
also  a  review  of  a  Swedish  poet,  in  the  tone  of  a  person 
who  seeks  to  raise  the  literature  of  one  country  on  the 
ruin  of  every  other,  not  so  much  because  he  feels  its  su¬ 
periority,  as  because  his  knowledge  of  it  is  an  acquire¬ 
ment  possessed  by  few.  There  is,  besides,  a  narrative  of 
the  origin  and  progi*ess  of  lithography,  which,  however, 
is  too  much  confined  to  the  mechanical  details  of  the  art, 
and  does  not  evince  much  feeling  or  knowledge  of  what 
it  has  hitherto  accomplished,  or  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  doing  in  future.  The  short  reviews,  and  continental 
literary  intelligence,  at  the  end  of  the  number,  contain 
much  that  is  interesting  and  amusing.  On  the  whole, 
we  rise  from  its  perusal  wdth  a  conviction,  that  this  work 
is  conducted  with  spirit  and  enterprsie. 


Constantini  Phorphyrogeniti  Imperatoris  de  Cerimoniis 

Aulce  Ryzantince.  Libri  Duo.  Borinas.  1829. 

The  indefatigable  philologists  of  Bonn  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Viewed  apart,  its 
literary  merits  are  not  great,  and  the  information  it  con¬ 
tains  none  of  the  most  interesting.  But  standing  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  series  of  Byzantine  historians,  (which 
we  formerly  noticed,)  it  contains  much  that  throws  light 
on  their  darker  passages,  and  helps  to  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  court  of  Byzantium.  We  gape  at  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  us  by  travellers  of  the  strict  etiquette  and  ce¬ 
remonial  of  the  courts  of  Ava  and  Pekin ;  but  this  volume 
8hows  that  there  has  been  another  court,  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  these.  The  Emi>eror  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  tenth  century,  seems  to  have  slept  and  w^aked,  eat, 
drank,  priiyed,  given  audience,  and  taken  exercise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  prescribed  formula.  Nay,  his  subjects  had  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  testify  their  loyalty  en¬ 
forced  upon  them  by  statute.  We  seem  transported  into 
a  world  of  form  and  outward  show,  beneath  which  there 
beats  no  human  heart.  Punch  and  Judy  (we  mean  the 
wooden  images,  not  the  vivifying  principle  behind  the 
curtain)  are  sensitive  and  intelligent  beings  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  actors  in  this  gorgeous  spectacle.  It  was 
thought  a  bold  fancy  in  Mrs  Shelley  to  i>ourtray  the  com¬ 


munication  of  life  to  an  inert  mass.  In  our  opinion,  that 
was  but  child’s  play  to  the  materialising  of  mind  which 
is  here  recorded  as  matter  of  history.  It  is  the  fairy-land 
of  our  exploded  nursery  books,  where  kings  and  queens 
walk  about  and  sleep  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  realised 
While  perusing  the  work  of  Constantine,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  imperial  city  fell  before  the  fierce  onset 
of  Muhammed,  but  only  that  its  inhabitants  were  not 
found  by  him  petrified,  like  those  we  read  of  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights.  We  have  sat  spell-bound  in  the  icy  fetters 
of  a  formal  English  dinner  party;  we  have  endured  the 
night-mare  infliction  of  a  Berlin  literary  tea-drinking;  we 
have  travelled  in  a  Dutch  treck-schuyt ;  but  even  with 
the  aid  of  these  reminiscences,  our  fancy  struggles  in  vain 
to  image  satisfactorily  the  wooden  life  of  Byzantium. 


Christian  Biography ;  a  Dictionanj  of  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians,  of  all  Z)e- 
nominations,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  from  the  revival  of 
Literature  to  the  present  Period.  By  William  Jones, 
M.A.  London.  Thomas  Tegg.  1829. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  publication.  It  is  remarkably 
cheap,  it  is  well  written,  and  is  without  any  sectarian 
spirit,  or  a  wish  to  elevate  one  denomination  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another.  Mr  Jones,  we  believe,  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  is  already  favourably  known 
to  the  public,  by  his  History  of  the  Waldenses,  his  Bibli¬ 
cal  Cyclopaedia,  and  other  works.  This  compendium  of 
Christian  Biography  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  has 
acquired.  We  have  to  object,  however,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  so  complete  as  we  could  have  wished.  Mr  Jones, 
indeed,  makes  his  readers  acquainted  with  many  distin¬ 
guished  names ;  but  there  are  also  many  whom  he  has 
omitted  altogether,  and  of  whom  something  ought  to  have 
been  said  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Why  has  he  omitted 
Fisher  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Archbishop  Abbot,  Bishop 
Morton  of  Durham,  Archbishop  Matthews  of  York,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sharpe  of  York,  the  learned  Selden,  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  Andrew  Melville,  Henry  Scougall,  George 
Wishart,  Alascus,  and  many  other  great  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  men,  both  churchmen  and  dissenters,  whom  it  is  need¬ 
less  here  to  particularize,  but  who  ought  to  have  found  a 
place,  and  who  were,  to  say  the  least,  as  well  deserving 
of  a  notice  in  such  a  work  as  Thomas  Amory,  David 
Bogue,  Timothy  Dwight,  Samuel  Ecking,  Archibald 
M‘Lean,  or  a  number  of  others,  in  the  accounts  of  whom 
Mr  Jones  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  prolix  ?  We  hope 
that  he  will  attend  to  this  hint  in  a  future  edition,  and 
thus  make  his  work  a  still  more  complete  catalogue  rax- 
sonne  of  every  remarkable  individual,  whether  in  the  es¬ 
tablished  or  dissenting  churches. 


The  Vestry  Library,  Vol.  I.  Halts  Contemplations. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Russell,  A.M.  London.  Holds- 
worth  and  Ball.  12mo.  Pp.  400.  1829. 


“  The  present  era,”  says  the  Editor  of  the  Vestry  Li¬ 
brary,  “  is  above  all  others  distinguished  by  the  unparal¬ 
leled  efforts  which  are  made  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific 
and  general  knowledge.”  This  is  not  a  very  new,  but  it 
is  a  very  true  remark.  We  really  think  that,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  printing  and  engraving,  this  coun¬ 
try  has  now  got  nearly  to  the  topmost  spoke  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  ladder ;  and  we  humbly  imagine,  that  two  or  three 
years  at  most  will  suffice  to  bring  the  bibliographical  arts 
to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  that  it  w'ill  be  impossible  lor 
the  ingenuity  or  ability  of  man  to  go  farther.  V  hat  inj- 
provements  may  take  place  when  Edward  Irving’s  31' ' 
lennium  arrives,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  ;  but  un  i 
that  happy  period  makes  its  appeai’ance,  we  are  of  opinioo 
that 


‘‘  The  skill  of  artists  can  no  farther  go.” 

The  exterior  of  the  Vestry  Library  is  not  very  much  in 
its  favour,  but  it  has  ‘‘  that  within  which  passeth  show. 
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It  is  to  contain  a  reprint  of  good,  substantial  works,  on 
religious  subjects.  The  first  volume,  now  before  us,  pre- 
ts  us  with  a  work  which  has  been  before  the  world 
for  two  centuries,  and  which  has,  many  a  long  year  ago, 
assed  through  the  ordeal  of  criticism  with  no  small  credit 
to  its  author.  The  “  Contemplations”  of  Joseph  Hall, 
the  good  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  a  book  which  Philip  Dod¬ 
dridge  (no  mean  authority,)  has  pronounced  to  be  “  in¬ 
comparable  for  language,  criticism,  and  devotion.”  This 
is  praise  sufficient  without  any  addition  of  ours  ;  and, 
wishing  it  .all  success,  we  leave  the  Vestry  Library  to  find 
its  wiiy  into  as  many  Session  Rooms  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed  as  possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  EDITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS; 

OR, 

A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

No.  III. 

Stulta,  jocosa,  canenda,  dolentia,  seria,  sacra ; 

En  posita  ante  oculos.  Lector  amice,  tuos ; 

Quisquis  es,  hie  aliquid  quod  delectabit  habebls; 

Tristior  an  levior,  selige  quicquid  amas.’* 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  brief  ramble  along  the 
roast  of  Fife.  We  sojourned  for  two  days  in  that  ancient 
kingdom.  T^e  ground  was  somewhat  new  to  us,  and  of 
all  things  in  this  earth  we  delight  in  novelty.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  by  far  the  greater  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  have  a  very  faint 
and  indefinite  notion  of  Fife.  Walking  down  North 
Hanover,  Frederick,  or  Castle  Street,  or  slowly  pacing 
along  Queen  Street,  they  see  in  the  far  distance  across  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  some  blue  and  apparently  barren  hills  ; 
and,  though  they  probably  imagine  that,  on  the  other  side 
of  these  hills,  there  is  a  civilized  district  of  some  extent, 
they  never  for  a  m(»ment  suppose  that  on  this  side  there 
is  any  thing  but  sloping,  unploughed  fields,  coming  down 
to  the  sea  .'<hore.  Now  this  is  a  geographical  error  of 
some  magnitude,  though  it  is  one  out  of  which  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  ourselves  have  been  only  very  lately  emanci- 
jmted.  We  had  heard  of  the  Fife  Ferries,  and  seen  hmg 
and  most  mysterious  debates  concerning  them  recorded  in 
the  newspapers ;  but  what  the  Fife  h'erries  Avere,  Ave 
thank  IleaA'en,  Ave  Avere  as  ignorant  as  the  child  unborn. 
HoweA’er,  as  F'ife  Avas  the  only  corner  of  Europe  Ave  had 
left  unexplored,  Ave  suddenly  conceived  the  resolution  of 
visiting  it,  and  judging  for  ourselves. 

Having  added  one  or  two  codicils  to  our  Avill,  and  taken 
an  affectionate  fareAvell  of  our  family  and  friends,  Ave  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  steam-boat  at  Newhaven,  and  soon  af¬ 
terwards  found  ourselves  careering  through  the  mighty 
deep.  We  stood  on  the  poop,  and  Avaving  a  hand — the 
snowy  whiteness  and  gentlemanly  delicacy  of  Avhich  has 
i>een  long  the  subject  of  popular  admiration — Ave  ex¬ 
claimed,  Avith  Childe  Harold — “  My  natiA^e  land,  good 
night!’  (We  should  haA^e  said  “good  morning,”  for  it 
was  about  ten  a.m.,  but  the  poetical  license  may  be  par» 
doned,  considering  the  excited  state  of  our  feelings.)  We 
^ery  soon  cleared  the  Roads,  where  sev’^eral  ships  AA'ere  ly¬ 
ing  at  anchor;  and  Ave  soon  afterAvards  descried  Inchkeith 
on  our  starboard  beam,  reposing  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the 
main  ocean.  About  this  time  a  seal  passed  athwart  our  hoAvs, 
and  created  a  considerable  sensation,  being,  at  first  sight, 
mistaken,  by  all  the  passengers  and  some  of  the  crew,  for 

Captain,  Avho  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
®  >  >  assured  hs  that  Ave  Avere  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently 
nort  ern  latitude  to  meet  Avith  Avhales.  This  information 
**  ayed  the  tears  ot  the  ladies,  avIio,  having  notiiiiig  else  to 

I  o,  immediately  grew  sea-sick,  and  hung  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel. 

As  Ave  neared  the  coast  of  Fife,  it  became,  of  course, 
more  distinctly  visible  ;  .and  our  astonishment  Avas  not 
small  to  discover  that  it  Avas  thickly  studded  Avith  towns 
^  villages,  either  peeping  out,  like  birds’  nests,  IVom  little 


secluded  coves  and  bays,  or  standing  upon  gently-rising 
ground,  and  smiling  in  the  morning  sun.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  too,  Avhich  had  appeared  to  skirt  the  very  shore,  Ave 
noAv  found  receded  for  seA’eral  miles,  and  all  the  interA’e- 
ning  space  Avas  occupied  Avith  fields  of  Avaving  corn,  gar¬ 
dens,  shrubberies,  and  shady  Avoods.  We  landed  at  Burnt¬ 
island,  and  found,  to  our  surprise,  all  the  fashion  and 
beauty  of  that  city  assembled  on  the  pier  to  receiv’c  us. 
(We  afterAvards  learned,  that,  as  soon  as  our  intention  of 
crossing  the  Forth  Avas  knoAvn,  a  revenue  cutter  had  been 
dispatched  express  to  apprise  the  inli.abitants  of  our  co¬ 
ming. )  The  freedom  of  the  good  tOAvn  of  Burntisland 
Avas  presented  to  us  by  the  magistrates,  with  a  suitable 
speech,  to  Avhich  Ave  Avere  just  about  to  reply,  Avhen  our 
eyes  lighted  on  the  most  effulgent  Adsion  they  had  cA’er 
seen.  It  Avas  three  ladies — if  angels  may  be  called  la¬ 
dies.  Two  of  them  were  arrayed  in  Avhite,  but  she  avIio 
stood  in  the  centre  Avas  in  blue — a  pure  cerulean  blue, 
borroAved  from  the  hue  of  her  OAvn  eyes.  We  do  not 
knoAv  her  name — Ave  shall  never  knoAv  it ;  but  as  long 
as  blue  silk  exists,  that  maiden  shall  live  in  our  memory. 
The  magisti*ates  and  corporation  observed  our  agitation, 
but  kncAV  not  the  cause.  They  hurried  us  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  chamber,  and  there  presented  us  Avith  straAvberries  and 
cream,  noyeau,  and  mareschino.  Alas  !  Ave  had  received 
a  Avound  “  nullis  medicabile  herbis  although  Ave  do 
.ocknoAvledge  that  Ave  ate  and  drank  to  an  extent  Avhich 
considerably  amazed  our  Burntisland  admirers. 

A  gorgeous  and  imposing  procession  accomp.anied  us 
from  Burntisland  to  Aberdoiir,  Avhich  Ave  entered  in  tri¬ 
umph.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  Adllage  exert  itself  more 
emphatically  to  do  honour  to  an  illustrious  visitjiut.  Old 
Aberdour  poured  forth  its  two  hundred  inhabitants  to 
meet  us,  and  from  the  F^arl  of  Morton’s  alone  came  forty 
additional  spectators,  Avho  gazed  upon  us  Avith  a  feeling 
almost  approaching  aAve.  In  new  Aberdour  the  bell  of 
the  church  was  set  a-ringing,  and  the  streets  Avere  strew¬ 
ed  with  flowers.  We  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  har¬ 
bour,  Avhere  Kirkham’s  magnificent  barge  having  been 
elegantly  fitted  up  for  our  accommod.ation,  Ave  immediately 
proceeded  on  a  A’isit  to  the  adjacent  island  of  Inchcombe. 
We  Avere  there  most  hospitably  received  by  its  present 
proprietor,  Mr  Watson,  who  holds  under  the  Earl  of 
Murr.ay.  We  visited  the  old  monastery,  than  which  there 
are  few  more  interesting  ruins  in  Scotland,  and  having 
expressed  onr  regret  that  the  Earl  of  Murray,  being  at 
present  in  Italy,  had  been  depriA^ed  of  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  us,  either  here  or  at  Dunniebirsel,  we  re-embarked  in 
Kirkham’s  barge.  It  Avas  now  evening,  and  we  ol»served 
that  Aberdour  avjis  illuminated.  Being  anxious,  how¬ 
ever,  to  escape  from  the  gaieties  which  we  knew  Avere  pre¬ 
pared  for  us,  AA^e  determined  to  sail  down  the  coast  to 
Burntisland,  and  there  land  once  more  incognito.  We 
accomplished  onr  purpose,  though  not  Avithont  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  and  knoAving  that  Ave  could  not  long  conceal 
ourselv^es  here,  Ave  started  at  midnight  for  Kirkaldy.  We 
preferred  Avalking,  and  Ave  walked  alone.  We  had  a 
proud  pleasure  in  thus  p.assing  through  a  part  of  Fife, 
humble  and  unregarded,  knoAving,  as  Ave  did,  that  no  one 
had  ever  been  seen  in  that  country  Avhom  the  pe(»ple 
would  haA'e  more  delighted  to  hoiuMir.  It  AV'as  clmidy 
and  dark,  and  Ave  saw  little  of  the  road  along  Avhich  Ave 
traA'elled,  although  Avehave  a  faint  recollection  tliat  a  lake 
Avhich  skirted  it  on  the  left,  glimmered  beside  ns  for  some 
part  of  the  Avay.  Our  thoughts  Avere  far  off,  unlesM 
when  the  lady  in  blue  flashed  aia-oss  our  mind,  and  Ave 
breathed  a  fervent  [uayer  that  the  dreams  Avhich  were  at 
that  moment  hovering  round  her  pillow  might  be  dreams 
of  bliss. 

It  w.‘is  tAVo  o’clock  in  the  morning  Avhen  Ave  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  Bell  Inn  of  Kirkaldy,  kept  by  Mrs  Lowe. 
Little  did  the  fair  damsel  avIio  gave  ns  admission,  guess 
who  Avas  crossing  the  threshold  ;  and  little  did  the  smart 
Avaiter  who  brought  us  supper  conceive  avIio  Avas  devour¬ 
ing  his  cold  chicken  !  We  felt  like  Alfred  in  the  neat- 
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herd’s  cottage  ;  or  Peter  the  Great  in  the  wood-yard  at 
Rotterdam.  All  this  time  we  had  worn  boots,  but  now 
we  ordered  slippers.  There  was  a  faltering  in  our  voice 
as  we  pronounced  the  word,  which  almost  betrayed  us. 
The  slippers  were  produced,  but  such  slippers  ! — gay,  red, 
cockney  affairs,  into  which  our  expansive  feet  would 
scarcely  peep.  The  whole  force  of  our  affections  for  the 
slippers  we  had  left  behind  burst  forth  at  once,  and  we 
exclaimed  despairingly, 

Heu  !  quantum  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari, 
Quam  tui  meminisse  !” 

In  the  whole  world  —  in  the  whole  universe  —  in  all 
space — there  is  but  one  pair  of  slippers  like  those  by 
which  we  have  been  rendered  immortal,  and  to  which  we 
have  returned  the  compliment. 

We  walked  next  day  seven  or  eight  miles  through 
Kirkaldy,  the  west  end  of  which,  we  are  informed,  was 
never  yet  reached  by  any  traveller  who  entered  from  the 
east,  or  the  east  by  any  one  who  entered  from  the  west. 
Captain  Cochrane,  who  walked  to  Kaintschatka,  tried  to 
walk  through  Kirkaldy,  but  failed,  having  been  taken 
dangerously  ill  when  he  had  got  about  hjilf-way.  It  is 
called  “  the  long  town  of  Kirkaldy but  what  its 
length  really  is,  remains  to  be  discovered  by  some  future 
Mungo  Park,  Bruce,  or  Clapperton.  At  length,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  citizens  beginning  to  make  preparations  for 
our  advent,  which  they  expected  would  take  place  in  the 
course  of  that  day,  we  flung  ourselves  into  a  carriage-and- 
four,  galloped  first  to  Kinghorn,  and  then  to  Pettyciir, 
where  we  found  a  steam-bojit  ready  to  sail,  and  were 
once  more  safely  landed  at  Newhaven,  almost  before  the 
people  of  Kirkaldy  had  made  the  appalling  discovery  that 
we  had  been  among  them,  without  their  knowing  it  ! 

“  Encore,  apres  un  an,  je  te  revois,  Arbate.”  Once 
more  behold  us  in  our  study,  restored,  dear  reader,  to  thee, 
and  to  our  slippers.  Have  we  not  cause  for  mutual  con¬ 
gratulation?  After  all,  “  there  is  no  place  like  home.” 
What  a  mountain  of  new  books,  and  what  an  uncount¬ 
able  number  of  letters,  await  our  return  !  It  will  take 
us  hours  merely  to  open  them.  But  now  that  the  even¬ 
ing  sunlight  is  streaming  into  our  room,  we  shall  light 
our  pastilles  of  sandal-wood,  whose  odorific  smoke  will 
mingle  with  the  breath  of  flowers,  and  sun*ound  us  with 
a  dreamy  and  delicious  .atmosphere,  as,  stretched  along 
the  sofa  with  the  marble  table  by  its  side,  we  proceed  to 
select  from  our  papers  an  agreeable  oglio  for  that  most  in¬ 
tellectual  and  valuable  class  of  the  community— the  read¬ 
ers  and  admirers  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

And  what,  in  the  present  instance,  can  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  begin  with  than  the  following  spirited  effu¬ 
sion,  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  which,  the  author 
assui*es  us,  that  all  mankind  heai’tily  coincides? — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS. 

’Tis  not  for  men  of  simple  rhjnne. 

Nor  yet  for  moonstruck  dippers 

In  Helicon,  with  paltry  chime 
To  celebrate  thy  slippers. 

I’d  sweep  such  scribblers  off  the  earfh— 
Prose-manglers — murderers — clippers, 

Genius  alone  should  sing  the  biilh 
Of  genius  in  slippers. 

The  Noctes”  still  may  rule  the  night. 

And  North  and  Hogg  be  whippers 

Of  dulness  ;  but  a  brighter  light 
Shall  glow  around  thy  slippers. 

In  shoes  thou  canst  a  Tartar  prove,— 

Thy  boots  shin-peeling  trippers ; 

But  gentle  as  the  woodland  dove, 

In  thy  immortal  suppers.. 


Now,  in  thy  bark  late  launch’d  on  fame, 

A  score  of  bards  are  skippers. 

That  would  have  given  Rome  a  name _ _ 

Made  Grecians  sigh  for  slippers. 

There  dulness  lives  not,  and  the  race 
Of  milk  and  water  sippers, 

With  see-saw  rhyme,  shall  ne’er  disgrace 
The  Editor  in  slippers. 

If  gratitude  by  man  is  due 
To  knowledge-box  equippers, 

The  world  shall  vote  their  thanks  to  you. 

And  venerate  your  slippers. 

The  Greek  Pashas,  and  Afric  chiefs, — 

The  Indian  money-grippers, 

Jews,  Christians,  men  of  all  beliefs. 

Turn  pilgrims  to  thy  slippers. 

And  modest  beauty,  jealous  grown, — 

Fearful  tliy  power  outstrip  hei’s,— 

Shall  beg  to  place  her  toe  upon 
The  corner  of  thy  slippers. 

And  if  an  humble  genius  pine. 

Wedged  in  misfortune’s  nippers,—. 

How  blest  if  one  kind  word  of  thine 
Should  link  him  with  thy  slippers! 

What  need  of  more  ? — though  I  could  wear 
The  fingers  off  my  flippers. 

In  multiplying  rhymes,  to  bear 
Upon  thy  deathless  slippers. 

W  e  next  open  twenty-seven  cards,  which  contain  invi¬ 
tations  to  dinner-parties,  to  pic-nic  parties,  to  aquatic 
parties,  to  fetes-champetres,  to  the  houses  of  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  public  meetings,  and  to  every  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  to  which  invitations  are  ever  sent.  We  rarely 
or  never  answer  any  of  these  cards,  but  when  the  day 
comes,  we  go  if  we  are  in  the  mood,  and  if  not,  they 
must  do  the  best  they  can  without  us.  We  are  not  na¬ 
turally  vain,  but  the  adulation  of  a  too  partial  world  has 
a  slight  tendency  towards  making  us  so.  Here  is  one  of 
those  cards,  over  which  we  have  just  happened  to  cast  our 
eye,  from  as  excellent  a  fellow  as  breathes,— one  who  has 
boarded  many  an  enemy’s  ship,  sword  in  hand,  and  is 
now  at  the  very  top  of  the  honourable  profession  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  is  not  now  quite  so  young  as  he  has 
been,  but  he  still  retains  all  the  enthusiasm  and  warm 
feelings  of  youth.  He  writes  to  us  from  Plymouth, 
whence  he  is  just  about  to  sail  on  a  short  cruise 

AN  invitation  FROM  THE  “  OLD  COMMODORE.” 

My  pennant  streams  over  the  waters — 

The  Swan’s  on  its  mountain  of  snow-— 

Adieu  !  then,  Edina’s  sweet  daughters ; 

Afloat ! — Oh!  afloat  we  must  go  I 

Come  sup  with  old  Neptune  with  me,  sir ; 

We’ll  leave  all  life’s  fetters  behind  ; 

And  we'll  over  the  boundless  blue  sea,  sir. 

With  hearts  that  are  light  as  the  wind! 

I  vow  ’twere  a  horrible  pity, 

Were  poets  and  commodores  found 
Smoked  up  in  the  hold  of  a  city. 

When  summer  is  laughing  ai*ound. 

Tlien  leave  all  the  devils  behind  you, 

The  printers,  the  green,  and  the  blue: 

Odd’s  blood  !  sir,  and  let  me  remind  you, 

A  Nautical  Journal  is  new. 

Consider,  my  dear  Mr  Editor, 

How  with  sea  stores  we  ll  be  cramiu’d ; 
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When  every  subscriber’s  a  creditor. 

Every  opponent  is  d - d  ! 

Off  I _ off  with  your  long  gown  and  slippers  ; 

In  summer  you  scribblers  should  roam : 

*Tis  better  to  blow  out  with  skippers, 

Than  fall  out  with  lubbers  at  home. 

Odd,  zooks  !  when  the  zephyrs  are  blowing. 
Would  the  Journalist  skulk  upon  shore  ? 

No  !  tell  all  the  town  you  are  going. 

And  off  with  the  old  Commodore ! 

Away  !  oh  !  away  o’er  the  billows  ; 

Away !  my  old  hearty,  with  me  ; 

You’ll  find  us  a  set  of  good  fellows. 

And  July's  the  month  for  the  sea ! 

^  A  curious  document  was  lately  put  into  our  hands, 
which,  we  believe,  has  never  before  been  given  to  the 
public,  and  a  copy  of  which  we  have  pleasure  in  being 
now  able  to  lay  before  our  readers.  It  is  an  original  let¬ 
ter  in  the  handwriting  of  George  III.,  addressed  to  his 
friend  and  preceptor,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  shortly  after  his 
accession  in  1761.  It  is  interesting  in  several  points  of 
view,  and  particularly  as  it  contains  the  original  order 
for  the  pension  that  was  settled  upon  Home,  the  author 
of  ‘‘  Douglas,”  and  places  the  character  of  our  late  mo¬ 
narch  in  the  most  amiable,  and,  we  may  say,  endearing 
light.  We  print  it  verbatim  as  it  is  in  the  original  :  — 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  GEORGE  III. 

My  dearest  Friend, — In  looking  over  the  list  we 
made  together,  I  feel  myself  still  in  debt,  particularly  to 
poor  Home;  no  office  occurs  to  me  that  I  think  fit  for 
him  ;  I,  tlierefore,  desire  you  would  give  him  c-€300  per 
annum  out  of  my  privy  purse,  which  mode  will  be  of 
more  utility  to  him,  as  it  will  come  free  from  the  bur¬ 
then  of  taxes,  and  infamous  fees  of  office.  I  have  a 
double  satisfaction  in  giving  Home  this  mark  of  my  fa¬ 
vour,  as  I  know  the  execution  of  it  will  be  as  agreeable 
to  my  dearest  friend  as  the  directing  it  is  to  myself. 

I  remain. 

My  dear  Friend,  yours,  &c. 

George,  R. 

Sunday  Morning,  Eight, 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark,  among  other  things, 
the  phrase — ‘‘  the  infamous  fees  of  office” — as  something 
remarkable  in  the  lips  of  a  King.  The  date,  too, — “  Sun¬ 
day  Morning,  Eightf — indicates  the  most  regular  and 
healthy  habits. 

We  love  to  study  variety  ;  so  we  shall  next  present  our 
readers  with 

TIBBY  AND  THE  MINISTER. 

An  unpublished  Anecdote, 


circumstances  ;  she  put  the  best  face  ou  it  possible- 
brought  up  her  lee- way — steadied  her  p«ace  to  a  mira¬ 
cle — cocked  her  head — and,  from  her  very  anxiety  to 
disguise  her  unsteadiness,  immediately  tripped,  stum¬ 
bled,  and  all  but  came  in  contact  with  the  person  of  her 
pastor.  Dr  C.  saw  Tibby’s  situation,  and  knew  her  ge¬ 
neral  character  as  well  as  her  foible,  so,  continuing  that 
benignity  of  countenance  which  was  natural  to  him,  he 
proceeded  to  rally  Tibby  in  the  following  tenns  :  — 
“  Hout,  tout,  Tibby,  woman,  ye’re  reeling,  I  see.” — 
Tibby  heard  the  assertion,  and  being  more  accustomed  to 
the  professional  than  to  the  bhiglish  sense  of  the  term, 
incontinently  and  gaily  rejoined,  “  Weel,  minister,  ye 
ken  a  body  canna  aye  be  spinnin’.” 

We  have  said  before  that  Glasgow  contains  several 
poets.  The  following  Sonnet  is  by  a  new  aspirant,  and 
it  does  him  no  discredit  ; 

SONNET  TO  **^**», 

A  day — a  summer  day  of  sunshine,  with 
The  merry  music  of  clear  fountains  rilling 
Down  the  green  hills, — the  honey  dew  distilling 
On  tree  and  fiower  that  sweetly  openeth 
Unto  the  welcome  light, — the  hum  of  bees 

Bent  homeward, — birds  responsive  in  their  notes 
To  Echo  many-voiced, — the  winged  breeze 
Soft  fanning  Nature’s  spirit  as  she  fioats 
Upon  the  waveless  sea  of  balm  ; — a  day— 

A  summer  day,  with  all  the  loveliness 
Of  light  and  shade,  and  a  soft  eye  to  trace 
The  sunset  glory : — all  has  pass’d  away  ! 

And  thou — wilt  thou,  too,  go  ? — Oh,  what  to  mo 
One  moment — one  in  heaven — and  not  with  thee? 

IMr  Brydson,  who  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages, 
and  who  is,  besides,  the  author  of  a  small  volume  of 
})oetry,  also  resides,  we  believe,  in  Glasgow.  The  two 
following  pieces  are  by  him,  and  contain  much  of  that 
gentle,  meditative  pensiveness,  for  which  we  like  his 
style.  He  always  writes  pleasingly  : 

STANZAS, 

OCCASIONED  BY  SEEING  THE  FOLLOWING  COUPLET  ON  ONE  OF 
THE  WINDOW-PANES  OF  AN  OLD  AND  SECLUDED 
COUNTRY  MANSION  : 

Janet  Wilson  and  Catharine  Gray 
\  Here  spent  many  a  happy  day. 

Though  fair  and  peaceful  is  the  scene, 

With  groves  beliind  and  fields  before— 

Tliough  to  life’s  troubled  sea,  I  ween. 

It  seems  a  quiet  shore — 

I  love  it  better  when  ye  say, 

‘‘  Here  spent  ^ve  many  a  happy  day.*' 


The  late  venerated  Dr  C.,  of  Cupar,  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  his  evening  walk,  on  the  high-road,  in  the  im- 
wiediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  During  one  of 
these  stated  excursions,  he  had  occasion  to  meet  several 
P<?ople  returning  from  Ceres  market,  whose  conversation 
^od  step  indicated  that  Ceres  and  Bjicchus  had  not  been 
^parated.  Amongst  the  rest,  a  well-known,  canty  little 
^ody,  ot  the  name  of  “Tibby  Brown,”  hove  in  siglit,  ma- 
liilestiy  alter  having  ma<le,  as  was  sometimes  Tibby’s 
practice,  a  little  too  free  wdth  a  certain  little  stoup,  which 
contains  a  gill.  Tibby  was  a  character,  and  though 
somewhat  addicted  to  a  glass  at  orra  times,  was  a  well- 
oing  body  upon  the  whole,  kept  a  clean  well-swept 
loiise,  a  sonsy  cat,  and  a  cheerful  tongue  in  her  head, 
^  wt  time  the  minister  paid  her  a  visit.  Tibby,  however, 
disposed  of  some  sale  yarn,  and  had  tithed 
h  ^****^^  amount  of  a  cheerful  glass  with  the  mer- 

nt  who  purchased  it.  Tibby  was  close  upon  her  pas- 
ere  she  perceived  him,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
did,  what  most  people  would  have  done  in  her 


Y^e  tell  me  not  of  midnight  balls 

That  through  the  heart  a  sunsliinc  spread. 
And  left  it  gloomy  as  the  walls 
From  which  their  tapers  lied 
No  midnight  revels — ye  but  say, 

“  Here  spent  we  many  a  hai)py  day.’* 

No  diary  of  sun  and  shower. 

Of  fashion’s  dull  variety. 

The  jocund  and  tlie  listless  hour. 

The  smile  tliat  brought  the  sigh— 

No  diary — ye  only  say, 

“  Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day,” 

Small  the  memorial — yet  to  me 
It  opens  up  a  lovely  train 
Of  summer  eves,  whose  witchery 
Can  ne’er  be  felt  again  ; 

Yes,  they  were  lovely — for  ye  say, 

“  Here  spent  we  many  a  liappy  day.’* 
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Of  birch-embower’d  walks  at  noon, 

Where  to  no  ear  the  hermit  stream, 

Save  yours,  fair  maids,  its  fitful  tune 
Murmur’d  as  in  a  dream — 

Yes,  ye  have  wander’d  thus — ye  say, 

“  Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day.” 

Of  tales  beside  the  winter  hearth. 

When  storms  were  up  amid  the  night, 

But  only  added  to  your  mirth. 

And  made  the  fire  more  bright— 

Yes,  ye  were  joyous  then — ye  say, 

“  Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day.” 

These  balmy  eves — these  nights  and  days— 

Have  faded  from  the  earth  and  sky  ; 

The  tearful  eyes  have  ceased  to  gaze 
That  wept  your  last  good-by — 

For  ye  departed — else  why  say, 

“  Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day  ?” 

*Tis  eloquent  that  parting  lay — 

’Tis  tender — and  I  will  not  seek 
To  dash  the  trickling  tear  away 
From  off  my  burning  cheek. 

That  falls  in  grief,  because  ye  say, 

“  Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day  ?” 

SONNET, 

ON  RECOVERING  A  LOST  COPY  OF  HENRY  KIRKE  WIIITe’s 

POE3IS. 

Back  to  my  bosom  come,  thou  early  friend  ; 

Strange  changes  have  I  seen  since  last  with  thee 
I  sat  beneath  mine  own  laburnum  tree, 

And  turn’d  thy  well-known  pages  to  an  end, 

And  watch’d  the  rays  of  summer  eve  descend. 

Like  blessings  on  the  quiet  roof  of  home. 

And  heard  the  little  voice  that  bade  me  come 
To  sing  the  ev’ning  psalm.  And  thou  didst  lend 
Thy  pictured  stores  to  beautify  the  dream 
That  hung  around  me  through  the  silent  night. 

Bringing  loved  forms.  Ah,  little  did  I  deem 
Few  years  would  sweep  them  from  my  waking  sight ! — 
This  comfort  visits  my  lone  heart  with  thee. 

That  these  shall  meet  me  in  eternity. 

In  a  different  strain  is  the  following  successful  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  livelier  sort  of  old  south-country  ballad.  It  is 
a  communication  from  a  Kirkcudbright  correspondent : 

AULD  JANNET  BAIRI) - A  SANG  TO  ITS  AIN  TUNE. 

Chorus. 

Auld  Jannet  Baird,  auld  Jannet  Baird, 

A  wonderfu’  woman  was  auld  Jannet  Baird, 

Come  gentle  or  semple,  coiijie  aidger  or  caird, 

A  groat  made  them  Avelcoine  wi’  auld  Janet  Baird. 

Auld  Jannet  Baird  was  a  changewife  o’  fame, 

Wha  keepit  good  liquor,  as  weel’s  a  gude  name  ; 

Could  pray  wi’  the  priest,  an’  could  lauch  wi’  the  laird, 
For  learn’d  an’  leesome  was  auld  Jannet  Baird. 

Auld  Jannet  could  brew  a  browst  o*  gude  ale. 

An’  baket  gude  bannocks  to  quicken  its  sale. 

An’,  while  that  a  customer’s  pouch  held  a  plack, 

Auld  Jannet  ne’er  fail’d  in  her  sang  or  her  crack. 

Auld  Jannet  Baird  was  baith  gaucy  an’  sleek, 

Wi’  the  cherry’s  dark  red  on  her  lip  an’  her  cheek, 

IVi’  a  temper  and  tongue  like  a  fiddle  in  tune, 

All’  merry  an’  licht  as  a  lavrock  in  J  luie. 

Auld  Jannet  Baird  had  a  purse  fu’  o’  gowd, 

A  but  an’  a  ben  wi’  gude  plenishen  stow’d, 

A  kist  fu’  o’  naiprie,  a  cow,  an’  kail  yard  ; 

An’  wha  was  sae  bein  or  sae  braw  s  Jainiet  Baird  ? 


Auld  Jannet  grew  wanton,  auld  Jannet  grew  braw, 
Wore  new-fangled  mutches,  red  ribbons,  an’  a’ ; 

At  bridal  or  blythe  meat,  at  preachin’  or  fair. 

The  priest  might  be  absent,  but  Jannet  was  there. 

Auld  Jannet  grew  skeich,  an’  auld  Jannet  grew  crouse, 
An’  she  thocht  a  gudeman  a  great  mense  to  a  house, 

An’  aft  to  hersell  she  wad  sich  an’  complain, 

“  O  woman’s  a  wearifu’  creature  alane  !” 

The  clack  o’  sic  bein  ness  broucht  customer’s  routh, 

To  crack  wi’  the  carlin  an’  slocken  their  drouth ; 

An’  mony’s  the  wooer  who  vow’d  and  declared. 

He’d  sell  his  best  yaud  to  win  auld  Jannet  Baird. 

But  Jannet  had  secretly  nourish’d  for  lang 
A  sort  o’  love-liking  for  honest  Laird  Strang ; 

“  He’s  sober  an’  civil — his  youth  can  be  spared  ; 

He’d  mak’  a  douce  husband,”  quoth  auld  Jannet  Baird. 

The  wooer  that’s  hooly  is  oftentimes  crost. 

An’  words  wared  on  courtin’  are  often  words  lost ; 

“  For  better  for  waur,  here’s  my  loof,”  quoth  the  Laird ; 
“  Content ;  it’s  a  bargain,”  quoth  auld  Jannet  Baird. 

The  man’iage  was  settled,  the  bridal  day  set, 

The  priest,  an’  the  piper,  an’  kindred,  were  met. 

They’ve  wedded,  and  bedded,  an’  siccerly  pair’d. 

She’s  now  Mrs  Strang  that  was  auld  Jannet  Baird. 

One  of  the  best  story-tellers  living  has  furnished  us 
with  the  curious  anecdote  which  we  subjoin  ; 

LOVE  AT  ONE  GLIMPSE  ; 

OR 

THE  GLASGOW  GENTLEMAN  AND  THE  LADY. 

Some  years  ago,  there  used  to  be  pointed  out,  upon  the 
streets  of  Glasgow,  a  man  whose  intellects  had  been  un¬ 
settled  upon  a  very  strange  account.  When  a  youth,  he 
had  happened  to  pass  a  lady  on  a  crowded  thoroughfare — 
a  lady  whose  extreme  beauty,  though  dimmed  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  veil,  and  seen  but  for  a  moment,  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  his  mind.  This  lovely  vision 
shot  rapidly  past  him,  and  was  in  an  instant  lost  amidst 
the  commonplace  crowd  through  which  it  moved.  He 
was  so  confounded  by  the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  that  he 
could  not  pursue,  or  even  attempt  to  see  it  again.  Yet 
he  never  afterwards  forgot  it. 

With  a  mind  full  of  distracting  thoughts,  and  a  heart 
filled  alternately  with  gushes  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  the 
man  slowly  left  the  spot  where  he  had  remained  for  some 
minutes  as  it  were  thunderstruck.  He  soon  after,  with¬ 
out  being  aware  of  what  he  wished,  or  what  he  ^vas  doing, 
found  himself  again  at  the  place.  He  came  to  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  stood  when  the  lady  passed,  mused 
for  some  time  about  it,  went  to  a  little  distance,  and  then 
came  up  as  he  had  come  when  he  met  the  exquisite  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  reverie — unconsciously  deluding  himself  with 
the  idea  that  this  might  recall  her  to  the  spot.  She  came 
not ;  he  felt  disappointed ;  he  tried  again ;  still  she  ab¬ 
stained  from  passing.  He  continued  to  traverse  the  place 
till  the  evening,  when  the  street  became  deserted.  By 
and  by,  he  was  left  altogether  alone.  He  then  saw  that 
all  his  fond  efforts  were  vain,  and  he  left  the  silent,  lonely 
street  at  midnight,  with  a  soul  as  desolate  as  that  gloomy 
terrace. 

For  weeks  afterwards  he  was  never  off  the  streets.  He 
wandered  hither  and  thither  throughout  the  town,  like  a 
forlorn  ghost.  In  particular,  he  often  visited  the  pl^® 
wdiere  he  had  first  seen  the  object  of  his  abstracted  thoughts, 
as  if  he  considered  that  he  had  a  better  chance  of  seeing 
her  there  than  any  where  else.  He  frequented  every  pl^’® 
of  public  amusement  to  which  he  could  purchase  mlmi^  ^ 
sion  ;  and  he  made  the  tour  of  all  the  churches  in  t  ^ 
town.  All  was  in  vain.  He  never  again  placed  his  e}^^ 
upon  that  angelic  countenance.  She  was  ever  present  to 
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his  mental  optics — but  she  never  appeared  in  a  tangible 
form.  Without  her  essential  presence,  all  the  world  be¬ 
side  was  to  him  as  a  blank — a  wilderness. 

Madness  invariably  takes  possession  of  the  mind  which 
broods  over-much  or  over-long  upon  some  engrossing 
idea.  So  did  it  prove  with  this  singular  lover.  He  grew 
innocent,  as  the  people  of  this  country  tenderly  phrase  it. 
His  insanity,  however,  was  little  more  than  mere  ab¬ 
straction.  The  course  of  his  mind  was  stopped  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  point.  After  this  he  made  no  further  progress  in 
any  intellectual  attainment.  He  acquired  no  new  ideas. 
His  whole  soul  stood  still.  He  was  like  a  clock  stopped 
at  a  particular  hour,  with  some  things,  too,  about  him, 
which,  like  the  motionless  indices  of  that  machine,  pointed 
out  the  date  of  the  interruption.  As,  for  instance,  he 
ever  after  wore  a  peculiarly  long-backed  and  high-necked 
coat,  as  well  as  a  neckcloth  of  a  particular  spot — being  the 
fashion  of  the  year  when  he  saw  the  lady.  Indeed,  he 
was  a  sort  of  living  memorial  of  the  dress,  gait,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  a  former  day.  It  was  evident  that  he  clung  with 
a  degree  of  fondness  to  every  thing  which  bore  relation  to 
the  great  incident  of  his  life.  Nor  could  he  endure  any 
thing  that  tended  to  cover  up  or  screen  from  his  recollec¬ 
tion  that  glorious  yet  melancholy  circumstance.  He  had 
the  same  feeling  of  veneration  for  that  day — that  cir¬ 
cumstance — and  for  himself,  as  he  then  existed — which 
caused  the  chivalrous  lover  of  fonner  times  to  preserve 
upon  his  lips,  as  long  as  he  could,  the  imaginary  delight 
which  they  had  di’awn  from  the  touch  of  his  mistress’s 
hand. 

When  I  last  saw  this  unfortunate  person,  he  was  get¬ 
ting  old,  and  seemed  still  more  deranged  than  formerly. 
Everj’^  female  whom  he  met  on  the  street,  especially  if  at 
all  good  looking,  he  gazed  at  with  an  enquiring,  anxious 
expression ;  and  when  she  had  passed,  he  usually  st(M)d 
still  a  few  moments  and  mused,  with  his  eyes  cast  upon 
the  ground.  It  was  remarkable,  that  he  gazed  most 
anxiously  upon  women  whose  age  and  figures  most  nearly 
resembled  that  of  his  unknown  mistress  at  the  time  he  had 
seen  her,  and  that  he  did  not  appear  to  make  allowance 
for  the  years  which  had  passed  since  his  eyes  met  that  vi¬ 
sion.  This  was  juirt  of  his  madness.  Strange  power  of 
love  !  Incomprehensible  mechanism  of  the  human  heart ! 

Alexander  Maclaggan,  of  whose  poetical  capabilities  we 
still  continue  to  think  highly,  has  been  already  introduced 
to  our  readers.  They  will  not  be  displeased  to  meet  with 
another  recent  production  by  him,  especially  one  possess¬ 
ing  60  much  merit  as  the  following  ; 

SONG. 

Alexander  Maclaggan, 

**  Now  tell  me,  sweet  ]VIary  !  our  gay  village  pride, 
hat  for  sae  doon-hearted  and  thoughtfu’  ye  be ; 

Draw  back  that  lang  sigh,  and  I’ll  mak  ye  my  bride, 
lor  I’m  wae  to  see  tears  at  sae  gentle  an  ee. 

Look  aboon  ye,  the  suii  in  its  glory  is  lowin’— 

Look  around  ye,  I^ove,  a’  is  a  fiowery  lea  ; 

Thy  light  foot  is  kiss’d  by  the  wee  modest  gowan, — 
ill  ye  no  smile  on  naething  that’s  smiling  to  thee  ?” 

I  ken,  gentle  youth  !  that  a’  nature  looks  braw  in 
Her  robe  wrought  wi’  flowers,  and  her  saft  smile  o’  glee ; 
But  look  at  this  leaf  that  beside  me  hath  fa’en,— 

It  has  fa’en,  puir  thing,  and  ne’er  miss’t  frae  the  tree ; 
O  sae  maun  I  fa’  soon,  and  few  will  e’er  miss  me. 

My  sleep  is  for  aye,  when  I  next  close  my  ee  ; 

But  the  dew  will  weep  o’er  me,  and  friendly  Death  bless  me. 
And  the  wind  thi’ough  the  night  will  cry,  ‘  O  wae’s  me  !’ 

I  ken  they  look  fair,  every  rose  on  yon  thorn, 

Mi’  the  innocent  wee  buds  just  <q»ening  their  eeii  ; 
nt  the  rose  I  liked  best,  is  a’  blighted  an’  torn. 

And  o’er  its  dead  blossom  the  grass  grows  green  ! 


Then  leave  me,  youth,  leave  me ;  through  life’s  flowery 
lawn. 

Go  seek  out  a  maiden  more  fitting  for  thee ; 

Oh  !  what  w^ad  ye  do  wi’  a  weak  trembling  han’. 

And  a  poor  broken  heart,  that  maun  lie  down  and  dee  ?” 

A  poem,  entitled,  “  And  art  thou  False,”  in  the  last 
Editor  in  his  Slippers,  will  probably  be  recollected,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  powerful  and  original  composition.  We 
subjoin  another  by  the  same  author  : 

THE  RINGLET. 

I  tear  thy  ringlet  from  my  breast, 

The  last  remaining  token 
Of  spirits  wed, — of  love  confest,-- - 
Of  promises  all  broken  ; — 

I  shed  no  tear,  I  heave  no  sigh, 

No  show  of  grief  I  borrow. 

But  there  is  meaning  in  my  eye, 

And  language  in  my  sorrow. 

Though  silent — though  it  utter  not 
The  sounds  of  noisy  feeling. 

My  heart  bleeds,  burns — a  blighted  spot, 

Too  wither’d  far  for  healing. 

For  many  years,  with  anxious  care. 

Through  other  lands  I  bore  it ; 

It  spoke  of  thee,  it  chased  despair, 

And  on  my  heart  I  wore  it. 

O  God  !  the  hour  is  present  now, 

’Tis  through  my  memory  rushing-— 

That  hour  ’twas  taken  from  thy  brow. 

Our  hearts  with  rapture  gushing  ; 

O  !  every  word,  and  every  hK)k, 

The  hour,  the  place,  the  fond  confession. 

Sweep  through  my  bosom,  wildly  shook 
By  torturing  memory’s  whirlwind  passion. 
Loved  one  !  that  night,  when  far  from  men. 

We  pledged  an  oath  in  sight  of  heaven  ! 

An  oath  I’ve  often  breathed  since  then,— 

May  oaths  be  broken  and  forgiven  ? 

That  oath  is  broken,  well  I  know. 

Else  had  I  never  known  this  sadness ; 

*Tis  broken  ! — broken  by  a  blow 

That  urged  my  brain,  my  soul,  to  madness ! 

I  know  not  what  I  write  ; — nor  why  ! 

The  poison’d  past  is  round  me  gather’d. 

And  through  the  present  I  descry 
Futurity  untimely  wither’d. 

O  !  vv'as  it  not  enough  for  me — 

Misfortune’s  vilest  venom  drinking. 

The  foot-ball  of  adversity. 

Beneath  a  world  of  misery  sinking,-— 

Say,  was  it  not  enough  that  I 

Had  these  and  hate  and  envy  borne. 

That  thou  shouldst  faith  and  fondness  fly. 

And  on  thy  lover  look  with  scorn  ! 

Ah  !  if  I  e’er  again  should  view 

The  scenes  of  love  and  youthful  dreaming. 
Where  oft  we  met,  and  meet  with  you 

By  crystall’d  rills  through  w<M>dlands  streaming— 
How  shall  we  meet, — how  pass — how  part? 

’Tis  for  an  hour  like  this  I  tremble ; 

Ahsenty  I  may  control  my  heart. 

But  presenty  I  could  not  dissemble. 

But  go,  and  if  thy  heart  forgive, 

Loved  one,  I  shall  ne’er  upbraid  thee  ; 

Farewell !  and  mayst  thou  happy  live. 

Happier  far  than  I  had  made  thee  ! 

I  tear  thy  ringlet  from  my  heart. 

And  with  it  all  thy  vows  I  sever  ; 

And  now  farewell !  We  part, — yes,  part  ! — 

Are  twain  from  henceforth  and  for  ever  ! 

There  is  a  mixture  of  the  comic  and  the  sad  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Scotch  ballad,  which  pleases  us  ; 
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THE  laird’s  bride. 

The  laird  cam*  hame  wi’  his  hraw  young  bride, 

To  fend  in  his  forebears’  ha’ ; 

An’  wow  but  she  was  a  blythesome  queen 
As  ever  my  auld  een  saw  ! 

Her  bosom,  that  keek’t  through  the  silken  gause. 

Was  pure  as  the  new-born  snaw  ; 

An’  the  genty  mak*  o’  her  pearly  hause 
Like  the  stem  o’  a  lily  in  blaw. 

The  tresses  that  flew  round  her  lightsome  brow 
Were  gowden  as  gowden  mought  be, 

Like  the  wee  curly  clouds  that  play  roun’  the  sun, 
When  he’s  just  ga’en  to  drap  in  the  sea. 

An’  wow  but  the  fiddlers  play’d  bonny  an’  sweet, 

An’  bauldly  the  pipers  blew ; 

For  she  strark  ilka  note  wi*  her  wee  fairy  feet, 

As  through  the  dance  she  flew. 

I  wat  but  the  laird  was  a  buirdly  chiel’, 

Sae  strappin’  an’  straught  to  the  sight ; 

An’  he  flung  through  the  reel,  wi’  his  winsome  bride. 
As  swift  as  a  flash  o’  light. 

Alack,  sma’  cause  hae  we  to  be  crouse 
O’  aught  ill  this  flickerin’  warl’ ; 

An’  far  less  cause  has  mortal  man 
Anent  aught  eartlily  to  quarrel. 

For,  wae  an’  alack  !  that  bonny  young  bride. 

At  the  peep  o’  the  following  day, 

Lay  cauld  an’  stiff  by  her  bridegroom’s  side, 

A  lifeless  form  o’  clay. 

An’  the  guests  that  cam’  to  the  bridal  ha’, 

Sae  fou  o’  glee  an’  mirth, 

Wended  alang  wi’  her  blooming  bodie. 

An’  laid  it  deep  in  the  earth. 

An’  the  laird  dwined  awa  like  the  melting  snaw 
Before  the  mid-day  sun  ; 

An’  lang  before  twa  weeks  were  ower. 

His  earthly  race  was  run. 

An  oft,  as  I  gaze  on  that  mouldering  ha’, 

An’  think  on  its  ancient  pride. 

The  tears  come  trickling  down  my  cheeks. 

For  the  fate  o’  the  laird  and  his  bride. 

The  na'ive,  yet  shrewd,  manner  in  which  our  friend 
Dr  M‘ Donald  (heretofore  quoted  on  the  subject  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Irving  and  Fletcher)  describes  many  of  the  sights 
of  London,  has  found  much  favour  in  our  eyes.  We  give 
another  amusing  specimen  of  his  epistolary  style  ; 

THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  FANCY. 

( Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr  MDonald  to  a  Friend  in 

Scotland.) 

I  went  to  Harry  Holt’s  the  other  day,  and  was  usher¬ 
ed  into  the  presence  o’  the  assembled  Fancy,  where  Alec 
Ileid,  the  Chelsea  snob,  presided  as  master  o’  the  cere¬ 
monies.  The  round  an’  athletic  fonns  o’  Jem  Ward  and 
Tom  Spring  attracted  my  admiration.  The  former,  who 
is  the  present  champion,  is  what  may  be  termed  a  hard- 
up  cove, — that  is,  he  is  generally  a  tailor’s  day’s  work  be¬ 
hind  his  brethren  in  point  o’  toggery.  An’  that,  let  me 
tell  you,  makes  a  deevilish  lang  day’s  drawback  upon  bet¬ 
ter  men  than  boxers  ;  the  best  shape  looks  flabby, — the 
sternest  eye  looks  to  the  ground, — an’  the  straightest  back 
stoops.  But  to  proceed,  Jem  is  undoubtedly  the  first  pu¬ 
gilist  in  the  ring,  wi*  an  excellent  bottom  ;  but,  from  the 
warst  o*  motives — the  white  feather  has  been  visible — he 
is  not  a  good  man.  His  up  stroke  is  terrible  ;  it  is  iH?eu- 
liar  to  him  an’  Harry  Jones ;  an’  though  he  is  ignorant 


as  a  colt,  he  is  a  civil  fellow  ;  so  are  they  a’,  a’  civil  fel, 
lows.  Tom  Spring  might  fill  the  office  o’  the  late  Beau 
Nash.  He  is  a  beautiful  out  fighter,  but  is  completely 
out  at  a  close  or  a  wind  up.  Little  Dick  Curtis  spars 
exquisitely,  and  stops  to  admiration  ;  he  is  sharp  as  a 
needle,  an’  sound  as  a  prin,  which  is  a  rare  thing  to  be 
met  wi’,  since  the  ring  was  deprived  o’  the  services  o’ 
Jackson  an’  Belcher.  I  had  a  set-to  with  Big  Brown 
he  being  the  only  man  o’  my  weight  present.  Brown 
boxes  like  a  bullock,  without  skill  or  caution,  and  re¬ 
minds  ane  o’  Josh  Hudson,  an’  Leadenhall  market. 

Throughout,  the  sport  was  excellent,  an’  I  wad  very 
willingly  enter  into  particulars,  were  it  not  that  ye  may 
think  me  gaun  to  the  deevil,  as  boxing  north  the  Tweed  is 
considered  the  brother  o’  blackguardism.  But  I  maun 
say  that’s  cutting  before  the  point.  I  dinna  deny  but 
some  o’  the  professional  men  are  low,  pitiful  blackguards* 
but  this  rests  wi’  the  men,  not  the  profession.  Wi*  a  few 
exceptions,  the  sporting-houses  are  among  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  in  London.  There  ye  will  find  officers  o’  the 
army  an’  inivy,  gentlemen  legal  an’  medical,  monied  men 
an’  landed  proprietors,  editors  an’  authors.  They  patron¬ 
ise  the  arts  more  than  any  other,  (that  is,  in  their  ain  line,) 
including  portraits  o’  the  Fancy — races  an’  racers — ]>hea- 
sants — cocks — rabbits — pigeons — dogs — I  had  almost  said 
rats,  and  so  on.  I  am  an  enemy  to  prize-fighting — every 
man  of  feeling  must  be  so,  who  has  seen  a  human  being  car¬ 
ried  out  o’  the  ring,  resembling  naething  in  heaven  or  earth, 
unless  it  be  a  plum-pudding  half  cut  up,  and  anointed  wi’ 
brandy.  I  am  also  an  enemy  to  gambling  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  I  am  an  enemy  to  betting  and  wagering. 
But  what  have  these  to  do  wi’  boxing  ?  Boxing,  in  it¬ 
self,  ii;^  not  bad ;  but  its  abuse  is  bad.  It  is  a  necessary 
and  a  manly  exercise.  Every  man  should  practise  au* 
encourage  it.  I  see  nae  mair  harm  in  a  friendly  turn  up 
wi’  the  gloves,  than  in  running,  jumping,  or  wrestling, 
all  o’  which  are  excellent,  healthy,  manly  amusements. 
It  is  only  a  blackguard  art,  in  so  far  as  it  is  left  to  the 
care  o’  blackguards.  Under  Jackson,  boxing  was  as  re¬ 
spectable  as  fencing. 

We  happen  to  have  in  our  possession  the  original  copy, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  (a  good  strong  hand,)  of  the 
following  lines  by  Robert  Pollok,  author  of  “  The  Course 
of  Time.”  We  believe  they  have  already  appeared  in  a 
Glasgow  publication,  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  re¬ 
printing  them  here,  as  a  literary  relic  of  a  man  of  genius : 

LINES, 

Ey  Robert  Pollok,  Author  of  The  Course  of  Time.'* 
At  morn  a  dew-bathed  rose  I  past. 

All  lovely  on  its  native  stalk, 

Unmindful  of  the  noonday  blast 

That  strew’d  it  on  my  evening  walk. 

So,  when  the  morn  of  life  awoke, 

My  hopes  sat  bright  on  fancy’s  bloom. 

Forgetful  of  the  death-aim’d  stroke 
That  laid  them  in  my  Helen’s  tomb. 

W’atch  there,  my  hopes, — watch  Helen  sleep,—* 

Nor  more  with  sweet-lipp’d  fancy  rave  ; 

But,  with  the  long  grass,  sigh  and  weep 
At  dewy  eve  by  Helen’s  grave. 

There  is  a  racy  antique  humour  about  the  following 
Sonnet,  which  we  like.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  bauka 
of  the  Clyde,  where  the  Clyde  is  a  frith  : 

A  SONNET  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

A  knychte  beneath  hys  ladye’s  tour  ystode, 

The  moone  schone  bryghte,  and  swotely  thus  song  bee . 

‘‘  Wake,  wake,  mie  queene,  and,  fur  tlie  lufe  of  Godtie, 
Assuage  the  sorrow  thatte  consumeth  me ! 

Ilarke  to  the  nachtygalle  upon  the  tree, — 

Ilarke  to  the  lark  on  mornynge’s  cresset  syngin  ^ 
Ilarke  piteous  echoes  backe  mie  dittie  ryngiii’ !  ^ 
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IMochte  they  not  melt  thy  stony  herte  in  thee  ?” 

Then  h  he  a  whyte  swanne  from  a  willow  grove,—. 

Or  as  a  heme  from  a  derke  cloud  you  see, — 

The  knychte  was  ware  of  her  that  he  did  lufe  ; 

She  threw  the  lattice  wyde,  and  thus  said  shee, — 

«  Goode  manne  !  I  wish  thie  herpe  was  atte  the  Divill ! 
Go  home  to  bedde  !”— which  was  not  very  civill.. 

At  the  battle  of  Sheri ff-IVIuir,  somebody  called  out, 
«  O  !  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  !”  We  shall  give  our  read¬ 
ers  just  five  minutes  of  Dundee,  in  the  shape  of  some 
good,  spirited  stanzas,  which  come  from  that  town,  and 
are  written  by  a  gentleman  who  signs  himself  “  F.” 

A  GREEK  sailor’s  WAR  SONG. 

IVfv  gallant  ship !  again — again  i  n  freedom  shalt  thou  bound. 
Once  more  upon  the  trembling  main  thy  thunders  shall 
resound  ; 

And  heroes  from  thy  boards  shall  leap  on  the  red  deck  of 
the  foe, 

■\\Tien  the  grappling  fight  is  ship  to  ship,  and  sabres  deal 
the  blow. 

Hark  !  messmates,  now  the  breeze  is  loud,  to  the  wind 
your  canvass  spread  ; 

Again  we  feel  our  hearts  beat  proud,  as  the  sounding  deck 
we  tread. 

Farewell — the  maids  of  that  soft  isle — though  long  w'e’ve 
own’d  their  sway — 

Nor  melting  tear,  nor  witching  smile,  shall  tempt  our 
farther  stay. 

Far  other  raptures  now  we  seek  than  Love’s  soft  votaries 
know, — 

The  bliss  that  fills  the  waiTior  Greek,  when  fulls  his 
Turkish  foe  ; 

When  on  their  decks  our  falchions  flash,  in  mingling 
conflict  hot. 

Or  when  their  distant  riggings  crash  beneath  our  whist¬ 
ling  shot. 

Oh,  these  .are  joys  but  known  to  men, — to  men  who  dare 
be  free  ! 

We’ve  felt  them,  and  w^e  yet  again  to  seek  them  scour  the  sea ; 
Where’er  around  our  country’s  shore  the31osleuibanners  fly,  ; 
Shall  there  be  heard  the  battle’s  roar — shall  there  the 
crescent  lie. 

W  e  will  wipe  out  the  slavish  stain  our  race  has  borne  so  long, 
And  Greece  shall  be  the  land  again  of  heroes  and  of  song  ; 
And  Genius  from  her  slumbers  deep  shall  wake  to  sleeji 
no  more  ! 

And  Salamis’  blue  waves  shall  sweep  as  proudly  as  of  yore  ! 

One  other  short  effusion,  and  we  have  done.  I'he  idea 
of  the  following  song  is  pretty,  and  we  recommend  it  as 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  .any  gentleman’s  album,  wdio 
may  be  in  w.ant  of  something  of  the  kind,  to  indicate  that 
he  is  just  a  little  unhaj)py  : 

SONG  TO  MARY. 

There  is  a  w'l’eath  of  dewv  flow’crs. 

Companion  of  life’s  joyous  hours, 

Lntwisted  with  the  eglantine, 

And  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine  ; 

And  hcuieysuckle  buds  between 
Uhe  pedish’d  leaves  of  Indly  green  ; 

And  roses,  blushing  into  view, —  I 

lo  enrich  the  lily’s  milder  hue, — 
rit  lor  temples  fancy  free — 

’Tis  for  thee. 

Tliere  is  a  wre.ath  of  cypress  boughs, 

Fmblein  dull  of  hopeless  woes, 

Hound  with  tiny  sliver  shred, 
hrom  tearful  willow’s  drooping  head  ; 

here  mingled  rue,  with  languid  grace, 

Shrinks  from  ivy’s  cold  embrace, 


And  nightshade  drops  its  deadly  dew 
Sadly  on  the  sombre  yew,— - 
Evergreen  of  misery — 

*Tis  for  me. 

The  slumber  of  a  summer  night  is  about  to  steal  upon 
us,  yet,  before  we  sleep,  we  have  a  serious  word  to  say. 
Let  it  not  enter  the  imagination  of  any  one,  that  it  is  a 
light  and  easy  matter  to  secure  an  introduction  to  the 
Editor  in  his  Slippers.  Solemnly  do  we  declare,  that 
we  look  upon  it  as  the  highest  compliment  which  can  be 
paid  to  any  living  author.  Our  selections  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  have  exceeded  our  usual  limits,  not  because 
we  have  been  one  iota  less  scnipulous  in  our  choice,  but 
because,  after  laying  aside  whole  cart-loads  of  dross,  we 
still  found  that  communications  had  poured  in  so  thick 
upon  us,  we  had  an  embarras  de  richesses  to  contend  with. 
The  d.ay  may  yet  come,  when  men  sh.all  tell  it  to  their 
children,  and  to  their  children’s  children,  that  the  Great 
Editor  in  his  Slippers,  he  who  never  looked  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  straight  on  in  pursuit  of  ge¬ 
nius,  spoke  kindly  of  some  one  of  their  productions,  and 
handed  it  down  to  posterity  along  with  his  own  time- 
honoured  name.  That  day  may  yet  come  !— we  see  it 
bursting  through  the  far  futurity  ; — “  think  on’t, — dream 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

A  SUMMER  EVENING  DREAM. 

1/  Charles  Doyne  SiUery, 

One  bright  summer  day,  in  my  own  native  bowers, 

I  lay  down  to  sleep  mid  the  beautiful  flowers ; 

I  was  lull’d  by  the  zephyrs  th.at  play’d  through  the  trees, 
With  the  sweet  song  of  birds,  and  the  murmur  of  bees ; 
And  I  dreamt  me  a  dre.am  of  so  lovely  an  elf. 

That  to  think  of  that  vision  is  he«aven  itself ! 

Methought  through  the  sunshine  came  floating,  from  far, 
A  bright  burning  planet — a  beautiful  st.ar ! 

And  the  nearer  it  hung  o’er  my  wondering  eyes. 

The  brighter  its  beauty,  the  deeper  its  dyes  ; — 

Then  I  saw,  through  a  cl<»ud  of  c.'irnations  .and  roses. 
The  Spirit  of  Bliss,  in  that  star  who  reposes  ; — 

Her  fair  flowing  hair  was  like  morn’s  living  gold, 

When  the  sun  in  his  robes  of  rich  purple  is  roll’d ; 

Her  eyes  were  as  soft  as  the  dewy  blue-bells. 

That  bow  their  gernm’d  cups  in  my  own  nativ'e  dells; 

As  pure  was  her  bosom,  as  bright  was  her  brow. 

As  the  new-fall’n  flake  of  the  cold  mountain  snow  ;  / 

And  Ilorji  had  lavish’d  her  loveliest  wealth 
On  her  cheeks,  which  were  tinged  with  the  blushes  of 
health  : 

And  she  press’d  to  her  red  lips  her  delicate  hand. 

As  tiiper’d  and  white  as  the  jMM'l’d  willow  wand; 

And  the  diamond  tiara  th.at  <‘ircled  her  head 
^^^'ls  ywoven  with  roses  all  dewy  and  red  : 

She  sat  mid  the  flowers,  like  a  spirit  of  light. 

In  the  heaven  of  her  loveliness,  beaming  and  bright  ! 

And  she  earnestly  gazed,  as  she  something  would  say. 
While  the  bower  of  her  beauty  was  floating  aAvay: 

But  I  heard  a  sweet  voice,  that  cried,  “  Angel!  on!  on!’* 
I  awoke  with  the  music — the  spirit  w.is  gone! 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP  AN  INFANT. 

13y  Charles  Doyne  SiUery, 

**  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.** 

Thou  art  gone,  sweet  babe  !  to  an  early  tomb; 

As  a  rose-bud  is  pluck’d  ere  it  ojiens  to  bloom  ; 

7'hou  art  gone,  dear  babi^  thou  art  gone  to  heaven, 

As  the  dew-drop  exhaled  from  its  earthly  leaven. 

Ah,  yes! — thou  art  gone  to  thy  home  in  the  skies, 

Where  the  tears,  dear  child,  shall  be  wiped  from  thioe  eyes  ; 
Where  thine  innocent  soul  shall  expand  in  bliss, 

In  a  world  fur  brighter  and  better  than  this  ! 
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Ah !  beautifal  babe  !  may  thy  heart’s  pure  love 
Bud — bloom,  like  the  rose,  in  these  realms  above  ; 

May  the  green  turf  lie  light  o’er  thine  innocent  breast — 
God  love  thee,  my  baby  ! — O  !  sweet  be  thy  rest !  I 

As  the  praise  which  hath  pass’d  from  an  angel’s  tongue. 
As  a  hymn  which  a  spirit  in  Heaven  has  sung, 

As  a  cloud  that  dissolves  in  the  boundless  blue  sky, 

As  the  tear  that  has  fall’n  from  thy  grieved  mother’s  eye ; 

As  the  star  lost  in  light  on  the  bright  brow  of  morning. 
As  a  wild-flower  that  fades  while  the  forest  adorning, 
Asa  snow-flake  just  melted  away  in  the  river, — 

Thou  art  gone,  lovely  babe,  thou  art  gone  for  ever ! 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

Mr  Buckingham’s  Lectures.  —  This  gentleman’s  Lectures, 
which  commenced  on  Monday  last,  and  have  continued  every  even¬ 
ing  during  the  week,  appear  to  be  exciting  much  interest,  and  giving 
great  satisfaction,  in  this  city.  We  are,  for  our  own  part,  heartily  dis¬ 
posed  to  approve  of  the  favourable  impression  which  he  has  made. 
We  have  heard  him  with  no  common  degree  of  pleasure ;  and  consi. 
dcr  ourselves  called  upon  to  declare,  that  we  were  never  before  in 
possession  of  such  vivid  and  accurate  notions  of  all  that  is  remark¬ 
able  in  the  countries  he  undertakes  to  describe,  as  those  with  which 
we  have  been  supplied  by  him.  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  Persia,  have  been  successively  delineated,  with  all  their 
wonders,  both  of  art  and  nature,  in  a  manner  which  makes  us  now 
feel  comparatively  at  home  upon  these  subjects.  Numerous  circum¬ 
stances  concur  in  recommending  Mr  Buckingham’s  Lectures  to  the 
public,  viewing  them  merely  in  a  literary  and  popular  point  of  view, 
and  altogether  apart  from  the  grand  national  question  with  which, 
however,  they  are  all  more  or  less  connected.  In  the  first  place,  Mr 
Buckingham  has  himself  been  in  the  countries  of  which  he  treats,  and 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  every  thing  he  describes.  If  he  speaks  of 
the  Pyramids,  he  has  stood  on  their  top ;  if  of  the  Nile,  he  has  bathed 
in  its  waters ;  if  of  Mecca,  he  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
'  shrine ;  if  of  Palmyra,  he  has  been  among  its  ruins.  In  the  second 
place,  information  conveyed  orally  has  a  great  advantage  over  that 
which  comes  to  us  through  the  medium  of  books.  It  is  amazing  how 
much  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  speaker  contribute  to  give  distinct¬ 
ness  and  graphic  force  to  the  pictures  he  attempts  to  sketch.  A  book 
is  the  best  substitute  we  can  have  for  its  author,  but  it  is  only  a  substi. 
tute.  Mr  Buckingham  is  both  the  book  and  the  author  in  one,  and  the 
effect  produced  is  therefore  doubled.  In  the  third  place,  Mr  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  manner  is  exceedingly  prepossessing  and  agreeable.  One 
sees  at  once  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  entitled  to  respect  as  well  as 
to  attention.  He  is  a  man  apparently  fully  past  middle  life,  but 
hale  and  active,  with  an  intelligent  and  pleasant  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  with  a  modest  but  energetic  and  business-like  mode  of 
delivery,  which  effectually  prevents  the  minds  of  his  audience  from 
wandering.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  is  excellently  skilled  in  the  art 
of  pleasing  a  popular  assembly,  by  intermixing  with  his  graver  and 
more  important  matter  a  number  of  light  and  amusing  stories.  On 
the  whole,  we  can  safely  say,  that  we  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  body 
of  really  substantial  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  more  easily  and 
effectually  attained  than  by  attending  a  course  of  Mr  Buckingham’s 
Lectures.  So  much  does  this  seem  to  be  also  the  opinion  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  desert  the 
Hopetoun  Rooms  for  the  still  larger  hall  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  where 
he  is  to  lecture  upon  India,  this  day,  and  on  Monday,  atone  o'clock. 
These  two  lectures  will  not  be  purely  commercial,  but  will  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  facts  respecting  the  institutions  of  the 
country  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  are  as  deserving  the 
attention  of  ladies  and  professional  gentlemen  as  of  commercial  men. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Mr  Buckingham  will  lecture  in 
Leith,  and  on  Thursday  he  leaves  Edinburgh,  on  a  pretty  extensive 
'  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  stop  at  the  following  towns  in 
their  order,  in  all  of  which  he  will  deliver  lectures, — Dundee — Aber¬ 
deen— Inverness— Glasgow — Paisley — Carlisle— and  thence  back  to 
London,  through  the  middle  districts  of  England. 

Mr  Hood,  the  Author  of  Whims  and  Oddities,  has  a  new  work  in 
the  press,  entitled,  Epping  Hunt.  It  describes  the  adventures  of  a 
worthy  citizen  who  joins  the  hunt,  and  is  to  be  illustrated  with  seve¬ 
ral  engravings  on  wood,  after  the  designs  of  George  Cruikshank.  We 
understand  that  Mr  Hood  has  also  a  comedy  in  preparation  for  next 
leason. 

Mr  John  Parker  Lawson,  Author  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  is  preparing  for  publication  the  Life  of  Samuel  Horsley, 
LL.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  in  one  volume  8vo.  In  this 
work  there  will  be  much  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  pub- 
'  lie  characters  of  last  century,  both  in  church  and  state. 

Dr  Macnish,  the  Author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  uew  work,  to  be  entitled,  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep. 


Mr  D.  M.  Moir,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh,  is  preparing  for  public^ 
tion  a  medico- popular  treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Dietetic  Manaa 
ment  of  Children  ;  with  an  appendix  on  the  culture  of  the  infont 
mind,  and  the  relative  excellences  and  defects  of  the  various 
of  education  now  in  use.  * 

Mr  Galt  is  preparing  for  publication  a  work  on  the  present  state 
and  prospects  of  the  settlements  in  Upper  Canada. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  new  edition,  just  published  at  Palg. 
ley,  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Pliny  Flisk,  late  Missionary  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D.D.  W'e 
notieed  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  this  work  some  time  ago. 

Pelham,  the  Disowned,  and  Almaek’s  Revisited,  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  German,  and  published  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Moliere  has  been  published  in 
the  Polish  language. 

Mr  Kendal  is  preparing  for  publication  a  full  and  illustrated  state- 
ment  of  his  hypothesis,  that  the  circulation  in  the  sea  is  analogous 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  George  Romney,  the  celebrated 
painter,  by  his  son,  the  Reverend  John  Romney,  B.D.,  is  in  the 
press. 

Plagiarism. — {From  a  Correspondent.) ^\i\  the  number  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  the  present  month,  there  occurs  the  following 
egregious  blunder  at  the  conclusion  of  a  review  of  the  »*  Life  and 
Services  of  Captain  Beaver.”  “  Among  the  documents  which  are  col- 
lected  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  is  a  single  ballad,  written  by  Captain 
Beaver  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  has  enough  of  lyrical  ease  to  prove 
that,  if  he  had  cultivated  the  art,  he  might  have  succeeded;  and  as 
a  song  of  the  sea,  by  a  sailor,  it  is  a  curiosity.”  They  then  quote  the 
well-known  song,  slightly  altered  from  the  original,— 

**  Up  in  the  wind,  three  leagues  or  more,” 
which  all  the  world  (excepting  the  biographer  of  Beaver,  and  the 
reviewer)  is  aware  was  written  by  Richard  Cumberland,  the  celebrated 
dramatist,  after  the  action  between  the  Milford  frigate,  and  the  Due 
de  Coigny,  fought  10th  May,  1780,  in  which  frigate  Cumberland  sail- 
ed  on  a  mission  to  Lisbon  for  the  British  Government,  and  an  ac* 
count  of  which  he  details  in  the  first  volume  of  his  amusing  memoirs, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  song  above  alluded  to ;  yet  this  very  soeg 
is  copied  by  two  wiseacres  as  the  production  of  Captain  Beaver  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  !  This  is  as  bad  as  the  oft-repeated  blunder  about 
the  lines  on  the  Bible,  spoken  by  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  in  the 
**  Monastery,”  but  which  have  been  (in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
in  contradiction)  inserted  in  every  collection  of  sacred  and  serious 
poetry  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  with  the  Signature  of  Lord  Byron 
eternally  appended  to  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  said  lines ! 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  season  of  the  Italian  Opera,  or  King’s 
Theatre,  is  drawing  towards  a  close.  Laporte,  the  manager,  has  al¬ 
ready  commenced  preparations  for  his  next  campaign.  To  his  present 
strength,  which  consists  principally  of  Malibran,  Sontag,  Pisaroni, 
Mile.  Blasis,  Donzells,  and  Curioni,  he  proposes  to  add  Lalande,  the 
celebrated  prima  donna  of  Naples  and  Milan,  and  Lablaiche,  an 
equally  famous  bass  singer.  Pasta,  Velluti,  and  De  Begnis,  seem  to 
be  keeping  aloof  from  the  Opera  at  present.  Caradori,  it  is  said,  is 
about  to  visit  Italy  for  a  few  months. — A  new  Opera,  by  Rossini, 
called  *•  William  Tell,”  is  to  be  produced  speedily  at  Paris.— Miss 
Paton  has  been  singing  at  the  Ipswich  Theatre. — Wallack  has  just 
returned  from  America,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  younger  brother, 
who  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  actor,  especially  in  Irish  characters.- 
The  managing  committee  of  Drury-lane  are  stated  to  have  agreed  to 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rent  to  the  lessee  next  year,  so  inad^ 
quatc  have  been  the  profits  of  the  season,  notwithstanding  the  success 
of  the  pieces  produced.  It  is  also  reported,  that  Mr  Price,  having 
failed  to  prevail  on  the  committee  to  proceed  against  Elliston, 
for  performing  regular  plays  at  the  Surrey,  has  resolved  to  umlertake 
the  prosecution  himself.— The  Caledonian  Theatre  here  continues  to 
be  respectably  attended,  and  we  should  suppose  is  paying. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  Reviews  of  new  and  interesting  works  are  unavoidably 
postponed. 

The  interesting  account  of  the  Ayrshire  Sculptor’s  recent  works 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

We  are  afraid  that  “  Woman’s  Love — A  Sketch,”  by  **  J-  C.” 
not  suit  us.— **  Theta’s”  communication  from  London  is  deficient 
in  novelty  of  information. — “  J.  H.”  does  not  entertain  the  same 
opinion  that  we  do  of  the  compositions  to  which  he  alludes.— Me 
shall  endeavour  to  find  time  to  reply  to  the  letter  regarding  the  auto¬ 
graphs. 

We  hope  to  find  a  place  for  the  poem  by  Dugald  Moore 
gow. — *«  The  Mountain  Cairn”  is  more  prosaic  than  its  authors  or 
!  mer  contributions.— We  cannot  give  “  P.  M.”  of  Aberdeen  any 
encouragement. — The  Lines  by  “  R.  K.”— “  J.  G.  M.”— and  “  K-  ' 
W.”  of  Glasgow,  will  not  suit  US.— The  Lines  from  the  Cermafl 
Heine  are  in  types. 


